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HE Battle of the Marne finally dispelled the German 


belief in the possibility of easy victory : but while 


we and the nations of the Allies have felt the 

utmost confidence in final victory, the entry of 

the United States of America into the war by far 
transcends anv event of the great struggle, and will finally con 
vince the neutral nations that Germanv ts drifting at an ever- 
increasing pace towards irretrievable defeat. More than this, 
it demonstrates that we are engaged in more than an European 
struggle and that the consequences of victory or defeat are 
pregnant with meaning for the world, and not alone for Europe. 
Some of us have been Impatient at the apparent slowness of the 
American Government to move in a situation which seemed to 
us to be clear forgetting the reluc tance that would he fe It by 
any nation in Europe to engage in a great conflict in the Western 
Hemisphere, the result of which was unlikely to affect its 
material interests. Such considerations vive overw he 
importance to the verdict of the ri hest nation of thy world, 
whose hundred million people have been largely recruited from 
the ranks of those who have emigrated to escape the military 
tvrannies which have too often been paramount in Europe, to 
a land which has given them freedom in the widest sense of 
the word and room for indefinite expansion. In the words of 
Canning, the New World is to redress the balance of the old to 
ald in the final triumph of democrat Vy and to bring about a pea e 
which none will dare to break because the overwhelming con- 
sensus of the peoples of the earth have found a Cause for W hich 
it 1s necessary to fight—the greatest Magna Charta in the 
annals of history. Prussian autocracy planned the Franco- 
German war, and the world looked on at one of the nec essary 
steps which has enabled Germany to challenge Europe, and out 
of the limiting of responsibility to individual nations has arisen 
all the horror of the present conflict ; and so out of the recognition 
that mankind is one in spirit and in aspiration, will come the 
great and, we believe, unbroken peace of future years. But 
great movements do not stop, but gain in momentum, and the 
internationalisation of the nations of the world is as yet in its 
initial stages. It is bound to affect us in peace as it is affecting 
us In war, and the world will at once have learnt the lesson 
of the value ot nationality, and the essential truth that under- 
lying differences there is a fundamental union of thought and 
feeling. Each nation will take the means which seem to it best 
to protect its trade interests, but such measures will not de 
inspired by hostility towards others, but by a desire to do the 
best for its own people. Outside the nations of central Europe, 
who, we feel, can hardly be one with us for several generations, 
there will be a fundamental union of thought and purpose, such 
as has never existed before. Capital will less and less be con- 
fined to national channels, and labour will have a greater free- 
dom of movement and greater opportunities than it has ever had 
before. More and more shall we feel the need of a knowledge 
of several languages, for the stage of mankind’s activities will 
have gained in size and greater possibilities will be open to 
the individual citizen of every country. In addition, the 
problems which affect labour will be solved internationally, for 
they, instead of dynastic questions and the armed rivalries of 
nations living in an uncertain peace, will be the real questions of 
moment. In other words, we shall have got rid of what is 
artificial and unnecessary and shall have undisturbed leisure to 
devote to the great ends which make for prosperity and the 
welfare of the populations of the earth. 
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We have little doubt that the great tendencies moving 
mankind will find their expression in architectural terms. 
Differences of climate will alwavs have their effect in differen- 
tlating building. but the national expressions of stvle vill te nd to 
become merged in an 
which we have seen in the buildings erected for the leisured 
classes and for purposes of luxury, because the classes built for 
have similar tastes and wants. To go further, we may expect 
that the education of the architect will become more and more 


expression of a common elvilisation 


cosmopolitan as the growing wants of civilisation become 
assimilated in every country. England and France will borrow 
from America even more freely than before, and the American 
architect will in his turn become more European in the expres 
sion of | The rebuilding of Belgium, Poland and 
Eastern France will doubtless be carried out in the main by the 

those countries, but as it will be carried out largely 


us tastes. 


people of 
out of international funds there must, in the nature of things 
be a certain amount of control, both financial and archi- 


tectul il ind those associated with su¢ h control will learn 
as well as teac h. and so the process of assimilation will be carried 
forward another step. We are fast losing, if we have not 


ilready lost, our insularity, and the slow and uncertain way 
in which we have adopted the lift. the te lephone and reinforced 
construction are now things of the past, and in the future any 
advance made by one nation in its methods will be adopted by 
others qui kly and thoroughly. The events of the past fort- 
night have done more to bridge the Atlantic than would have 
been possible by any acceleration of the Atlantic service, while 
the 49th parall | of latitude has become more of an imaginary line 
than it has ever been before. We believe the common sense of 
the world will preserve its nations from the rash experiments of 
hypothetical socialism, for while we remember that the welfare 
of the masses 1s a matter of the first concern In every nation we 
must recognise that the greatest progress 1s only made possible 
by preserving for the individual the fullest freedom of activity 
consistently with the rights of others. 

The gathering of nations which has taken place, and the 
events of war, have brought home to all the immense importance 
of certain fundamental industries to an extent which peace 
never could. We have daily evidence of the importance of 
agriculture, and Australia and Canada are in competition 
with us for the agricultural labourer, and it will remain for 
every country to find conditions which offer sufficient 
inducement for the full cultivation of the resources of its soil, 
In the same way no one will, after the experience of the last 
few years, underestimate the importance of mercantile marine, 
and with a recognition of that importance should follow the 
more liberal treatment of those engaged in a great and vital 
industry. And from our enemies we have learnt how necessary 
it 1s for the well-being and comfort of the people to exploit 
the industries which produce the thousand and one unessential 
things which are nevertheless constantly used by the population 
of every country, while from the great developments of French 
industry we can learn that Art may yive value to what is 
otherwise intrinsically worthless or unnecessary. We are, 
in a word, at the opening stage of a new and greater development 
of the world, which is only made fully possible by the great 
conflict which has brought home to every rece and people 
the worthlessness of forms unless they are in accordance with 
a spirit of justice which is the common but most valued instinct 
of the human, race. 
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NOTES. 


In the recent case Marshall v. Glanville and Anothe1 
(Lhe Times, March 31), the raised 
whether when an employee liable to compulsory 
military service is called up this puts an end to 
his contract of employment. The plaintiff was a 
commercial traveller employed under two contracts, one r lating to 
London and one to the country. His enplovers had obtained 
exemption for him for two months. but at the end or that period he 
was called up, and two dava before the call became lue he joined 
the Flying Corps The plaintiff claimed that the contracts were 
not determined, and that he was entitled to six months’ commission 
as damages in lieu of notice, and the County Court Judge bad hel 1 
that the contracts had not been terminated. In the course of the 
appeal the case Metropolitan Water Board v. Dick Kerr was cited, 
and also the case Tamplin Steamship Co. v. Anglo-Mexican Products 
Co.. the tase upon which the Court ot Appeal acted In reversing 
the original decision in Dick Kerr’s case. The Divisional Court 
held that the were determined as neithet parts could 
legally perform them after the plaintiff was called up, a decision on 
the same principle as that of the Court of Appeal in Diek Kerr's 
case. It appears also to have been argued that the contracts were 
only suspended, but this contention also was negatived on the 
authority of the case Distington Hematite Lron Co. Pessehl & Co. 
(1916 1K B 811). 


Contracts and question was 
the War: Mili- 


tary Service. 


contracts 


In that case it was laid down that where post 
ponement of the performance of mutual obligations involves a sub 
stantial alteration of the cont wt no such postponement can take 
pola e, for wat contract. In contracts where a 


mtinuity in the mutual relation is an essence of the contract they 


does not create i 


ire not suspended but are dissolved. 


Wtrn the merits of the dispute which recently arose 
amongst the engineers at Barrow we are not con- 
cerned, and in 
there are two aspects of this dispute which bear on 
labour questions generally and upon which a word 
or two may be said. In this case, if the reports in the Press are 
correct, a certain section of the men appear to have acted contrary to 
the advi of their elected representatives. Where disputes occur 
this is too often the case, and, as we have pointed out before, this lack 
of internal discipline is the weak point of the Trade Union move 
ind is prejudicial to the unions themselves, and to the 
One 


Discipline 
and Delay 
and Disputes. 


ho respect desire to comment, but 


ment. 
lostering of better relations between employed and employer. 
of the main arguments in favour of trade unionism is that it assists 
collective bargaining, and enables the views of large bodies of men 
made known to the employers ; but this lack of discipline 
within the unions frustrates this and discourages conciliation, fot 
employers can hardly be expected seriously to treat with representa 
tives who thes know mav be thrown over at any stage In the negotia- 
tions. In a recent article we dealt with the rumoured National 
Federation in the building trade, and we may pont out that when 
such Federations are formed the matter of discipline assumes even 
greater importance, These Federations represent enormous bodies 
of men and the representatives of the men bear a great respon- 
sibility, and such being the case should be invested by the 
men with plenary powers, and their authority should be loyally 
recognised by those who elect them. The second point we desire to 
make is a short one and turns upon the Munitions Act. When men 
are working, as a large portion of the industrial population are doing, 
long hours with hardly any holiday, their nerves, if not their 
tempers, become affected, aud therefore when disputes arise their 
immediate settlement would tend to remove strain. An overstrained 
man frets at delay in the settlement of any question which appears 
to him important, and this delay may cause him to resort to the 
drastic step of the strike. Under the Munitions Act, 1915, Section 1, 
subsection 2, where the parties directly concerned cannot settle a 
difference ari-ing between them they, or either of them, can report 
to the Board of Trade and the Board can refer the matter to a 
tribunal created by the Schedule of the Act, but this Act was 
amended by Section 2 of the Munitions Act, 1916, and it was there 
laid down that this reference shall be made “within 21 days of the 
report” In the meantime of course the Board may be seeking to 
settle the dispute by other means, but we venture to think that the 
permissible peri«d of 21 days but allows grievances to grow. When 
differences arise in times of pressure there should be no “ wait and 
see,” and a ready tribunal with a time limit within which awards 
must be made would prove a sedative for over-strained nerves, 


} 
to be 


In the Sheffield Daily Telegraph it is stated that the 
Board of Guardians have decided to hold a competi- 
tion for the new Union Infirmary among such 
architects as are ratepayers. The House Committee 
favoured a direct appointment, but the Guardians held that the 
promotion of competition was in the public interest, while Cano n 
Browne doubted whether the quality of the existing monuments in 
Derby would substantiate the claim of its architects to the possession 
of great professional merit. It seems to have been a thoroughly 


Derby Union 


Infirmary. 
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amusing discussion of a type to which we were accustomed thre: 
years ago, but coming at this time it has the additional merit 

novelty. We believe that everyone who cannot obtain a monopols 
does like competition, and everyone who is within a ring fence, 
whether of locality, class or privilege, thinks it a good thing, 
although his instincts become slightly altered when he in turn 

outside and not inside a larger fence. But these little divisions 


promote interest and add to the zest of life, while a werld in whicl 


everything was open to us would lose its interest and variety) 
ror us. 
ATTENTION has been illed in the House of Commer 
Concrete to the advantages of ferro-concrete as a substitute t 
V. timber, and as to the advisability I appointing 


+ 


committee to enquire inl 


Timber. 
d Mond pointed out that h Se] irtmient ha I 


idvisory 
Sir Alfre 


already considered the question and was using terro merete whet 
i 

ever it could be best employed, while he stated that the appou 

ment of a committee did not seem to him to be ne rs Phe ~ 


2 clear gain in the substitution of ferro-concrete tor wood in telegra 


poles and fences, and pit props, since they are in the nature things 
subject to continual deterioration bv decay, and tl reasol 
whi h can militate against their use would be that conmne é wit! 
first cost which in many cases w 1 be greate? Still. tl effect of 
the timber shortage will be to render the introduction of substitutes 
More necessary, and we are at the beginning and not the end of 

era in which the use of ferro-concrete will be extended ly hie 


can at present fix the limit of future possibilities 


4 NATIONAL Painters’ and Decorators’ Joint Council 
' T I n 

has been formed which « | 
Amalgamated Society of Operative House and Ship 
Painters, and the same number of members ot 
National Association of Master House Painters and De 
England and Wales, to which are added the secretaries of the two 
bodies. The Committee is to de il with matters of 
which affect both masters and men, and to prom te their common 
interests. It will intervene in disputes only at the request of the 
disputants and in an advisory capacity. Its programme deals with 
ihe mploy ment, the 


onsists of 7 mie 


The Painters’ 
Joint Council. 


orators ol 


Joint interest 


the regularisation of wages, the prevention ot 
employment of partially disabled soldiers, technical training and 
research, publicity, and an item which is entitled “ continuous and 
progressive liiprovement. Local Committees are to be instituted 
Recommendations dealing with the position of apprentices after th 
war have also heen made The Joint Council should fill a most 
useful position, and the example set by the painters will, it 1s to 
hoped, be very widely followed in other trades 


National Federation of Honse 
it a meeting recently held at Manchester, at 


THE 
formed 


The National 


Federation which the Liverpool and District Associatior i 
of House House Builders and representatives from other towns 
Builders. were present, It was felt that there was a need for 
practical builders to express their views on the 

future of the industry, in view of the great Importance that the 


problem of housing has assumed. We understand that the Associa 
tion has already met with enthusiast support, of which we are 
glad, since it would be greatly to be regretted if in the big mov 

ment which is about to take place, the class who more than any 
other have solved past wants remained unrepresented, unsupported 
No one with knowledge ean want to see the builder supplanted by 
direct labour, though that is what a number of well-meaning people 
who have no practical knowledge seem to assume would be a step 
in advance, while we believe it would be a most costly and abortive 
experiment. 


WE were present at a private conference lately and 
were struck with the multiplicity and wildness of 
the schemes which are In many men’s minds at the 
present time, but fortunately there are counte! 
influences which are bound to make themselves felt 
hefore the “ revolutionaries” can get their own way. Many appear to 
us to have an easy and complete confidence in their ability to arrive 
at terms on which others should carry out their business, sometimes 
more than is justified by their proved capacity in their own. There 
are certain problems connected with life which have never yet been 
solved, and one is the question whether the earth has ever been made 
to produce enough to give everyone what they might reasonably 
think should be theirs. Another is whether a more even distribu- 
tion of wealth would make such an enormous difference that it would 
materially affect the lot of the individual. We might, on economic 
grounds, condone the looting of a baker's shop if the bread so 
obtained would ensure the looters against all future hunger, but 
knowing that it would not we are fully justified in maintaining law 
and order. Though we should like to see prosperity more universal 
we question whether many of the measures suggested would promote 
such prosperity, and for the present we believe there may be 
advantages in an attitude of reasonable conservatism undreamed of 
by many would-be reformers. 


The Inside 
of the 
Cauldron. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Society. 


Tue annual meeting of this society, whic 


embraces Devon and Cornwall and is in alliance 
with the Roval Institute_of British Architects, 
was held on the 3lst ult. at the Royal Clarence 


Hotel, Exeter. The chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. C. Chevertor, M.S.A. 

The annual report was presented by the Hon. 
Secretary. 
sheet, was received and adopted. 

The Council mention that steps are being 
taken to insure co-operation with the Royal 
Albert Memorial College for developing the 
tudy of architecture 

The President then delivered his addres: 

The President said :—In presenting to you 
the Presidential Address for the 29th and 
30th years of our society, it is with very deep 
regret we have to record that, for two vears past, 
the society’s work has been marred by the 
continuance of the terrible European war, and 


This, togethees with the balance 


THE BUILDER. 


of the practice of architecture as a registered 
profession, and may it be strongly forged long 
before similar conditions to those we are passing 
through, occur again. 

Much ground has been lost by the lack of 
initiative of our parent Institute in the past, 
but recently—at the request of several of the 
allied societies—the Institute and the Archi- 
tects’ War Commitee were urged to seek official 
a ce putation 
representative of the architectural profession 
throughout the United Kingdow, waited upon 
the Director-General of National Service to 
place the claims of architects hefore the Govern- 


i 


recognition, and, in « onsequence, 


} 


ment and to obtain the utilization of architects 
by the State in connection with the National 
Servi Act This deputation was favourably 
received, and it is to be hoped that the services 
of architects will be utilized throughout the 
If thie Institute 
n national recognition, 
to propound 
hereby provincial erehitects can 


country in e@ proper mannet 


annot assist us to obta 


it must be ip to the albhed societies 
some scheme 


receive recognition ! th 


public as being 


: essential and indispensable to at least all cor 
the cons« quent closing down of building opera- . Ana Ine pensa ut lea he — 
. mercial enterprise in an attractive and therefore 
tions, which has affected the whol ountry teas ‘ : , , , } , 
artisti mani t Ww onpection sith mulkiing 
It is, however, gratifying that so manv of our rl : ‘ 4 
Wo 
members are serving in the forces, and, although 7 h , sal - 
‘ ime nm _ sure arrives wi nm Vv could 
it is to the grief of our society that one of our esi ; . “s , ‘ % 
, encourage pubh opinion t re aline that archi 
members has been killed in action, we are happy . 
: . : . tecture Is necessary for the benefit of the pe ple 
to know that all the other gallant members ; 
to be the means of uplifting their thoughts and 


are still spared and engaged in fighting for the 
achievement of final victory. My earnest hope 
is that the coming twelve months may see that 


for the 


and to ensure 


d to be absolutely necessary 


emotions, ar 


carrying on of successful trading 
increased happiness and contentment in the 


victory accomplished and a lasting peace . 
J I lives of our citizens There can he no great 
assured. Although it has of necessity been a 
future for the town that will not build with 
quiet period, some useful work has been accom- : i 
: dignity, character and importance The ideals 


plished, and interest in the work of the society 
has been and must be maintained 

In my opinion, the need for greater efforts to 
secure early registration has been clearly proven 
hy the happenings during the past two vears. 
It is a matter of the greatest regret that the 
Registration Bill was not pushed forward with 
more force a few years ago. Had it been, my 
tirm belief is that the position of architects at the 
present moment would have been very different 
and very much happier. Much of the housing 
ind other work that has been carried out by 
others would have heen assuredly placed in 
the hands of architects and the results would 
possibly have been more satisfactory to all 
The profession has suffered in no 
through possessing no 


concerned. 
inconsiderable measure 
recognised status, and has been ignored on every 
hand when it could have been of the gro-atest 
assistance to the nation’s requirements at the 
very moment when it was most needed. We 
ought to secure national recognition as soon as 
possible. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects was 
founded € ighty -thre« years ago, for the ondus t 
and advancement of the profession It has 
the co-operation and support throughout the 
United Kingdom of nineteen allied architectural 
societies, and it is quite time to demand that 
more general interest and sympathy with the 
welfare of architects practising in the provinces 
shall be taken bv the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
(,reater « o-operation amongst the allied societies 
and more real support from the Institute for 
country architects is urgently needed. The 
provincial allied societies are the backbone of 
the R.LB.A. and their needs should be con- 
sidered. We look to the Institute to protect 
and safeguard the integrity of the profession, 
to promote the general interests of the members, 
and to further the cause of architecture in every 
A president of the R.LB.A. 


‘ hosen from the 


possible manner. 
ought to he oc asionally 
provinces and every allied San ety should hay e 
continuous representation on the Council. 

It is almost inconceivable to learn that the 
R.1. B.A. as an organised body “ were strangers 
to the Government,” and it is hoped that the 
Council of the Institute will act on the advice 
of their president, who said: * It must be part 
of our work in the future to forge the connecting 
link,so that if ever again a like emergency should 
arise, we should find ourselves called upon and 
ready to place our skill and experience at the 
service of the State.”” My earnest hope is that 
the “connecting link " will be State recognition 


immediate districts. It 
home to the officials ard townsmen controlling 


of public life and ambitions are always reflected 


in its p iblic buildings Is it too much to ask 


our public men to constantly bear in mind that 


their work in real progressive buildings will for 
ever be lasting monuments and records of thei 
labouis A town 1s classed a 
otherwise by the outward appearence of its 


buildings, and it is not fair to architects that 


interesting or 


buildings should be erected by persons who are 
incompetent and hay no knowledge of hat 
Is good or bad in architectur It is bev«e nd me 


to understand hy Spe ulative builders or any 
other persons should be allowed tocrect buile ings 
after their own designs when architecture 1s 
such an important factor in the lifeand happiness 
of the community Wi ust develop publ 
interest in all that is good and artistic in sound 
Appreciation of the 
expressed in most 


and perte t architecture 


beauty of architecture as 


public buildings should be taught in the chools, 
and the art side of education should be deve loped 
on architectural lines An outlime of the 
various orders and styles of architecture and 


the value and reason for the existence of the 
different parts of vell-known buildings should 
by explained to and interest created in the pupils 

Economy 1s being prea hed throughout the 
country, and it is surely an indisputable fact that 


it is absolutely necessary to emp the services 
of an architect in order to carry out building 
work wisely and with economy Phe publi 


should be educated to appreciate this. Several 


towns have set up departments of architecture 
in conjunction Ww ith their schools of art w hich 
have been re ognised by the R I B A., and 


vho pass through a pres ribed course 
R.1.B.A 
examination. We should en- 


students 
of study arte 
intermediate 
deavour to ¢ stablish sin 


exempted from the 


ilar a ‘partme nts in our 
large towns, such as Exeter, Plymouth and 
Truro; use all means In our power to promote 
interest ir good architectur encourage the 


sper ulative builder to appreciate the true 


artistic side in building work, and Impress upon ar 
ity of building with ments of two rooms, fifty tenements of three 


builde rs gem rally the necess 
true architectural sens 

It is to be boped that in future more of the 
public work of an ar hitecturel character, at 
present dealt with by public offi ials, hould 
be carried out by rrchitects practising In the 
should be brought 


such work that architects take more than a 
passing interest in the intelligent development 
of their localities. 


held on the 3rd inat 
gardens, S.W., the Earl of Crewe, 


presiding 


supp! 


Department 


ele 


Dwellings It was reported by 
the Working Classes Committee that the work of 
erecting a1x blocks of dwellings on the first 
section of the 


has heen « omple ted 


adopted a recommendation of the 
Committee that, until 
amended plans and specifications of the proposed 
Stowage L.C.C. 
authorised 
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Mere commercialism is not characteristic of 
a true architect ; his love of art for art's sake 
prevents him looking for the end of the work 
and the emoluments it will bring, before ear 
nestly studving the problems and the succe seful 
working out of the scheme he may have in hand 

In conclusion, although present times are 
somew hat de pressing to our pt ofession there 
can be littl doubt that architects may look 
forward to brighter prospects, and may s closer 
bond of friendship be brought about between 
all of us in the near future. Let our actions 
he free from cTrithewm, our interests ard «vm 
pathics become mutual and 
taken by all in our gereral affairs f or the improve 
ment and development of our profession We 
shall then be happier and bound together +t 
true frix ndship to maintain the integnty of ow 
nised by the publi 


greater interest 


calling, and become reco 
as men whose sery oes are essential to the life and 
progress of our country 

\ cordial vote of thanks was proposed b 
Mr. J. Jerman, seconded by Mr. A. S Parker 
for the address and for the President s abk 
conduct in the chair during the past 

The follow officers and 


two vear 
Council were 
elected for the ensuing year Mr Lewis |} 
lonar, Licentiate R.1.B.A., President ; Mesers 
A. S. Parker, F.R.1.B.A., and Sampson Hill, 
Vice-Presidents ; Mr. 8. Dobell, Hon. Treasurer 
Mr Allan J Pinp, A nr | B \ ° Hon Secretery ; 
and Messrs. A. J. Cornelius, M.S.A., R. A. Mill 
Licentiate R.I. B.A , Harold Watte, A.R I.B.A . 
and A. R. Holman, A.R.LB.A., 
on the Council of those retiring, as well as those 
remaining in office, viz., Messrs. C. Cheverton, 
M.S.A., J. A. Lucas, F.R.LB.A., J. Jerman, 
F.R.I.B.A., J. Crocker, F.R.LB.A., and ¢ 
Cole, M.S.A. 

rhe newly appointed President, Mr. Lewis. F 
lonar, thanked the members for the honour 
conterred on him, and expressed his wish to 
carry out his duties to the societv as well a 
the late President had for the last two vears, 
and also expressed his thanks to Mr. Cheverton 
for the great amount of time and attention he 


to fill vacancies 


hed giver in the interest of the Society 

4 vote of thanks was accorded to the Hon 
Secretary, Hon Treasurer, Hon Auditor and 
Hon Librariar for the ervice : thi var 
cariied by acclamation and replied to by the 
various officers 

Subseq rently the members lean hed together, 
after which they proceeded to inspect St 


i 
and some of the old houses and 


Nicholas Priors 
buildir in Exeter 


o> « 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


A mEETING of the London County Council was 
._ in the County Hall, Spring 
Chairman, 


nders lenders were received for the 
of granite setts for the 


7 


Tramwave 


Loar Sanction was given to the borrowing 


hw the Battersea Borough Coun il of £1,000 for 


tricity purposes 


Tahard-street,. dd Nchen 


f om pletion of 
the Housing of 


labard-street area, Southwark, 
Iwo blocks were taken 
ver by the Council on December 15, 1916; one 


lock on February 19, 1917: and the remaining 
three on March 26, 1917 
have been named Chaucer Buildings, 


The dwellings, which 
contain 
commodation for 620 persons in sixty tene- 


rooms. and ten tenements of four rooms 


Greenwich New School Plana.—The Council 
Education 
further order, the 
School, Greenwich, do form the 
standard for elementary school 


buildings ; and that such steps as are possible be 
taken with a view to a school of this type being 
constructed at the earliest possible moment. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Old Prints and Drawings of Old London. 

The late Mr. F. J. Mankiéwicz has bequeathed 
to the London Museum, Lancaster House, his 
collection of prints and drawings of London, 
which comprise all the choicest views, the plates 
being in the finest state and in most instances 
of great rarity. 


Dublin Housing Scheme. 

Sir Henry Robinson, Vice-President of the 
Local Government Boara, bas informed the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin that a sum of £100,000 
would be made available immediately to enable 
the Corporation to proceed with housing schemes 
already approved at Spitalficlds, ana at Fair- 
brothers’ Fields, on the south side of the city. 


National Housing and Town-Planning 
Conference, Birmingham. 

In connection with the report of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Conference which 
appeered in our Jast issue (p. 228), Councillor 
Harrison Barrow (Birmingham) proposed : 
That the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council be instructed to prepare and submit to 
the Governmert proposals providing that locel 
suthoritics should be required to make pre- 
liminary town-planning schemes for their 
respective areas, such schemes to include :— 
(1) The limitation of building densities on the 
unbuilt portions of their respective areas ; 
(2) the town-planning of main traffic roads ; 
and (3) the fixing of building lines on new and 
existing roads.” He said they must be careful 
not to prevent the proper planning of a district 
in the future, but he did not think the suggestion 
contained in the resolution would do anything 
to prevent local authorities going ahead with 





complete schemes later. 

Mr. J. H. Barlow (secretary to the Bourne- 
ville Village Trust) seconded. 

The resolution was carried. 

Properties for Sale. 

Amongst the properties that are offered for 
sale are the Lilleshall estate of 8,000 acres, in 
Shropshire, belonging to the Duke of Suther- 
land, and vielding a .ent-roll of about £17,000 
per annum. On the verge of the park are the 
ruins of the abbey that was founded in 1145 for 
canons regular of the Order of St. Augustine, 
and of which the revenues amounted to £327 10s. 
yearly in the time of the Suppression. The 
Lincolnshire estates, amounting to an aggregate 
of 8,600 acres, near Lincoln, Gainsborough, 
Grimsby and Louth, the property of the Earl 
of Scarborough. Of these the Glentworth 
estate, 3,074 acres, has a manor kouse which 
embodies the mansion built by Sir Christopher 
Wray, temp. Elizabeth ; Coes-y-Gedol, 4,000 
acres in extent, near Barmouth, and having 
a fine prospect over Cardigan Bey. The estate 
was the seat of the Vaughans, and latterly of 
the family of Mostyn. The gate opening into the 
courtyard of the Tudor mansion was built by 
Inigo Jones, who designed also the monument 
of W. Vychan (Vaughan) of Coes-y-Gedol, in 
Dublin Housing Scheme. 


Deceased Builder's Estate 
Mr. Robert Charles Foster, of The Manor 
House, Hillingdon, and of Messrs, Foster & 
Dicksee, of London and Rugby, builders and 
contractors, bas left estate to the gross value of 
£65,479. 
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NEW COMPANIES. 


The undermentioned particulars of a new 
company recently registered are taken from 
the Daily Register compiled by Jordan & Sons, 
Ltd., Company Registration Agents, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 

Cook, Warre & Company, Lrp. (145,868), 
3 and 5, Leigh-road, Southend, Essex. Regis- 
tered January 27, 1917. To acquire and take 
over the business of builders, merchants, 
Government contractors, &c., carried on at 
3 and 5, Leigh-road, and at London-road, 
Southend. Nominal capital, £5,000 in 5,000 


£1 ordinary shares. 


THE BUILDER. 


BUILDING AND FURNISHING 
A HOUSE: THE RIGHT WAY 
AND THE WRONG WAY. 


Unper this title Mr. C. Lewis Hi-d read a 
paper at Carpenters’ Hall on Wednesday, 
March 28, which took the form of a delightful 
little fantasy illustrated by a large number of 
well chosen lantern slides. * Everyone, he said, 
knew the wrong way to build and furnish, to 
which he need not allude; the right way was 
rare, and to describe it he had to make an 
incursion into the realms of imagination. The 
ideally built and furnished house was the result 
of a legacy from an uncle to nephew. The 
uncle, a shipowner with a passion for building 
and furniture, bequeathed his nephew £6,000, 
on condition, first, that he must express himself 
before he approached a professional architect ; 
also that he must have new furniture or 
furniture adapted from old designs. This, said 
Mr. Hind was the difficult but the right way, 
for anyone can pick up old things and fakes 
are encouraged. The nephew who, we may 
add in parenthesis, had both leisure and taste, 
two gifts not always accorded to mortals, 
accepted the gift and conditions, the money 
being divided into £1,500 for a site, £3,000 
for the house, and £3,000 for furnishing it. 
The site chosen was an hour and a half from 
town, among the Surrey Hills. The nephew's 
secretary (for, man of leisure as he must have 
been, he employed a secretary, and a woman 
secretary had a subordinate passion for Leeds 
china, and at this interesting epoch was called 
to America. It is incidentally mentioned that 
she was charming, and thus romance enters the 
story. 

The site was on a hill at whose foot spread 
a wood of pines. The house was on the instep, 
from which land stretched towards the wooded 
toe. The uncle had been a life-long student 
of the Adam Brothers, and the house was 
to be an Adam house. 

The owner of this Paradise sat on the site 
for days and weeks with a compass and footstool, 
filling his notebook. The aspects were settled, 
and day by day and week by week the plans 
assumed more definite form. A Georgian 
house near by appealed to him and he had it 
photographed, though he did not want to copy 
it. He also collected photographs of interiors 
he specially liked, especially thore containing 
old furniture. (Mr. Hind remarked that it 
was quite easy for anyone to do this, a fact 
which all who know architectural literature 
will admit !) He realised that the hearth is 
the centre of the home, and had been especially 
charmed with a chimneypiece in the Adam 
manner at South Kensington, on which were 
sculptured the busts of a young man and 
woman in high relief—doubtless the owners 
of the house— with the usual ac companiments of 
wreathes and Cupids. 

Wonder of wonders, when he had. after an 
exhaustive search, found an architect on whom 
he could rely, he determined not to interfere 
with him! This is truly an imaginative 
romance! But he insisted on having a model 
made, which we are told to look for at the 
next R.A. The house was built and the same 
process employed in the design of furniture, a 
wounded soldier who had been a cabinet-maker 
—for his story is quite up to date—being 
employed to carry out the chosen designs. 

The secretary returned (the heroine always 
return) ; Nephew Charles had become 
engaged to her while she was in America. A 
surprise was arranged for her, and a surprise 
awaited the architect, for be was actually asked 
to design the furniture for the house he had 
built. The quotation below concluded the 
paper :— 


does 


We have built a house that is not for Time’s 
throwing, 
We have gained a peace unshaken by time 
f r ever. 
War knows no power. Safe sball be my going ; 
r Secretly and against all death’s endeavour, 
Safe — all safety’s lost ; safe where men 
fall ; 
And, if these poor limbs die, safest of all. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Charing Cross Bridge. 

Srr.—Of the various schemes for the Char 
Cross improvement that have appeared in \ 
columns, that which I favour most is that il 
trated in your issue of March 9 (by Profe 
Adshead) with a large plate, and I venture th: 
fore to offer a little friendly criticism in resp» 
of it. This scheme, thoroughly admira! 
south of the Strand, ends in an unsatisfact 
compromise when carried further to the nort 
side of the Strand. I submit that it would | 
better if the road which divides in front of t 
Pantheon” (?) should meet again im: 
diately behind it and be continued in a sh 
avenue cutting through the north side of t 
Strand and emerging opposite the» Portra 
Gallery on the other side of St. Martin’s Chu 

Duncannon-street will never make a sat 
factory junction with any new road from th: 
south of the Strand, and from the traftic poi 
of view it makes little difference whether t} 
opening is directly opposite or whether it 
necessary to proceed a short distance to the 
west before turning into it. 

At the other end the demolition of one side of 5 
King William-street and a corner of the Strand q 
would be a larger undertaking than pulling do 
severa] houses in the Strand to cut the road 
right angles. The amended scheme would als« 
leave the Charing Cross Hotel building intact 
Westward-bound traffic would still have th 
option of going. along Duncannon-street, but 
would probably find the Green-street, Leicest 
square and Coventry-street route quite as co 
venient. Motor “buses and taxicabs at least 
could be advised to use different sides 
Lei ester-square act ording to the directior 
which they were going. The short road fror 
the Portrait Gallery to the Strand would a! 
open out a pleasing vista for the Pantheon, wh 
on the north side it would not otherwise posses 
The crescents encircling this building would 1 
doubt exhibit architectural features in harmon 
with this building, of which they would const: 
tute the outer shell. 

Trusting that vou will place these suggestion 
before the contributor of the article for hi 
consideration, 


“ 


a Nea ats 


S. CAMERON. 


Letchworth. 


Srr,—Will you allow me to say that I do not 
think you are fair to Letchworth in your article 
on “ Housing’’? You ignore Letchworth as a 
town in which anything notable has been done 
in the way of industrial housing, and join it with 
Golder’s Green as.“ a superior place.” Now, as 
a matter of fact, Letchworth stands quite defi 
nitely for the idea expounded by you—for a 
serious attempt, that is to say, to provide good 
economic conditions for industry and good 
housing for working people. The town is 
founded on an industrial basis, the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of its population is engaged in its 
factories, and its chief building consists of 
factories and workmen’s cottages. To confound ; 
it with Hampstead, or, indeed, any Garden | 
Suburb, is unjustifiable. The town has a | 





certain kinship with these other places on its ‘ 
residential side, it is true; but its differences t 
from them all are so wide as really to put it in { 
another category altogether. Indeed, 1 venture ’ 


to suggest that it stands in a category by itself 
in being a type of the town of the future—of th c 
kind of town which we shall realise our need of r 
when the war ends ; for it affords a proposal for I 
the closer union of agriculture and manufactur‘ 
under workable modern conditions. I do not | 
say that the town, as it is to-day, is in evers 


respect a satisfactory model ; on the contrary, I 
I am convinced it is not. But incomplete as it ir 
is, it is a great achievement, and its potentialities d 
are immense. With greater imaginative skill te 
than has yet been shown brought to bear upon ir 
the town’s development those potentialities, 01 fe 
much of them, will be quickly realised ; and it al 
will not then be possible for it and the lessons it or 
teaches to be overlooked in the discussion of fo 
the problems of housing and industry. They th 
need not be overlooked even now ; and I believe m 

of 


you will find support for your argument in 
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Letchworth. If the practical experiment that 
the town provides were made the basis of the 
new and comprehensive housing schemes that 
the coming times will demand it would be a 
great gain all round. It will be of little use to 
wait until peace comes for the preparation of 
those schemes. And it is of little use to start 
upon them without an exact and scientific survey 
of what is to be learned at Letchworth, the 
boldest and most “ Utopian” housing experi- 
ment of our time. 
C. B. Purpom. 


Vrevention of Corruption Act, 


Srr.—With reference to vour note on the 
Prevention of Corruption Acts, I should like 

point out that the proviso that nothing in 
the latest Act shall prevent the infliction of any 
punishment, which may be inflicted under the 
earlier Acts in lieu of penal servitude, was 
proposed on behalf of this League and accepted 
by His Majesty’s Government; otherwise the 
judge would have had no option but to sentence 
a person convit ted to penal servitude of not less 
than three years’ duration 

On reflection you will see at once that a 
savage sentence of this kind—savage, that is, for 
some offen es would he ve no othe r effect hut 
vholesale €8C8 Pes from justi e. Experien ¢ has 
shown that it is hard enough as it is, with the 
mild penalties, to. induce a jury to convict. 


SECRETARY, 


Bribery and Secret Commission 
Prevention Le e, I 
——_o—-__o———— 
BOOKS. 
b ch Ends mn noalish ( hurches By a 


k 
CHARLES Cox, L 
CC 


L.D., F.S.A. (Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford t 


jiversity Press. 


luis is a well compiled and careful work of 
research such as we expect from Dr. Cox, well 
lustrated by a good se¢ lection of photograp Ls. 
The history of the subject, especially that of the 
separation of the sexes and the custom of 
allotting pews to private owners, is a very 
interesting one. It was customary to strictly 
separate the sexes in old churches, women being 
seated on the north and men on the south side 
At Wiggenhall St. Mary the Virgin, Norfolk, the 
southern block of benches in the nave have 
representations of male saints only, while th 
northern benches show representations of th 
Blessed Virgin. As late as 1620 one Mr 
Loveday, of St. Alphege, Cripplegate Within, 
was admonished for having sat in the same pew 
is his wife, and was told his conduct was 
highly indecent.’’ It would be difficult to 
say whether our churches had suffered most 
from the period of neglect which followed the 
Stuarts, or by the comparatively short period 
of activity which marked the Gothic revival. Out 
of 106 churches visited by the Bishop of Carlisle 
in 1703-4, seventy-seven were in disgracefully 
bad order and fully a score were in a scandal us 
condition. At Crosby-upon-Eden it is recorded 
that “ The Schoolmaster teaches children in the 
Quire where the Boyes and Girls sit on good 
vainscot Benches and write on the Communion 
lable.” Brampton was “ In a slovenly pickle, 
dark, black, and ill seated. The Quire is yet 
more nasty. My Lord Carlisle’s seats take up 
more than half of the area and the Altar part 
lyes in a most deplorable condition, without 
Rails or even a Table of common decency.” 
An interesting chapter is devoted to Manorial 
Pews, manv of which are of great beauty and 
nterest, while in another chapter galleries are 
described. These two chapters are, if anything, 
too short to give an adequate account of these 
interesting features. The main part of the work 
formsa record of benchends inchurchesarranged 
alphabetically under the counties in which they 
occur, a few words being given to each, and 
forms a useful and comprehensive guide to 
the remains of old woodwork which are to be 
met with in such profusion despite the ravages 
of time and “ restoration.” 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 











First Congregational Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
Messrs. Mrits, Ruryes, Bettman & Norpuorr, Architects, 
From The Brickbuilder. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Contemporary American Architecture. 


FONDS E illustrate two contemporary 
ye ret American buildings—a church 

SW AK and a masonic temple—the 

git Bis treatment of both of 

fs >) oF indicates the strength of the 

pla =i 





W hic h 


a) 





classical current in America 
which is due partly to the yreater extent to 
which Italian precedents are followed, and also 
to the almost entire absence of buildings showing 
the influence of the transitional styles of Jaco- 
bean and Carolean architecture which have 
naturally enough had a strong influence on 


modern English work. 


Roman Palaces of the Baroque Period. 


We give these illustrations in connexion with 
the article on Bernini and the Barocco, by Mr. 
Selwyn Brinton, M.A., which appears on p. 241. 


House at Headley, Surrey. 


Css” house, stables, &c., was built 
eight or ten vears ago, on high ground over- 
looking Headley Heath. The illustrations 
explain themselves, but since the photos were 
taken the shrubs and trees, &c., have grown up 
andthe, house, has become clothed and more 


some 





Heath Lodge, Headley, Surrey : The Parlour. Mr. E. Guy Dawser, Architect. 
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habitable looking. The work was done by 
Messrs. Oldridge & Son, of Kingston. Mr. E 
Guy Dawber was the architect 
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MEETINGS. 
Monpbay, Aprit 16, 
Surveyors’ Institution Mr. J. G. Head on 
.e The Effect of War Conditions on Urban 
Property. Db p.m. 
Monpbay, Apri 16th 
I ncor porated Clerks of Works 
Annual meeting (at Carpenters’ 


Wall). 6.45 p.m. 


Hall, London 


Turspay, Aprrit 17. 
Inatitu ion of Civil Engineers 
eral meeting of Corporate 


5.30 p.m. 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. E. Greenop, P.A.S.l1. 

The death, on March 31, at Blyths 
Lan aster-road, West Norwood, is ann 
of Mr Edward Greenop He was elec 
1895 an Associate, and in 1913 a Fellow of 
Royal Institute of British Architects, a 
served as member of the Practice Stan : 
Committee 1904-13; he became a membe« i 4 
the Architectural Association in IS83; h 
an auditor of the Architects’ Benevolent S 
1906-9 Mr Greenop practised in Fa 
ourt, Fleet-street : in 1905 he took over 


tex 





practice of Mr. Sydney Perks, F.R.LB.A ‘ 

Surveyor to the Corporation of the Cit : 
London. He was the author of a paper 

Valuations, Compensations, and Light : 

Air,” read to the Architectural Associat ° 

and reported in our columns of April 14, 190 ° 
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HEATH LODGE, HEADLEY, SURREY 
Mr. E. Guy Dawser, ARCHITECT 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
MASONIC TEMPLE, WORCESTER, MASS 
Mr. Greorcr C. Hatcort, Ancnirec 


From the Brickbuilder. 
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BERNINI AND THE BAROCCO. 


VIL—ROMAN PALACES OF THE 
BAROQUE PERIOD.* 


By Se:wyn Brixton, M.A 


N his admirable work on “ Essentials in 
Architecture,” Mr. Belcher includes among 
his five essentials the quality of proportion. 

‘* Proportion,” he says, “ is entirely a matter of 
relation ; it is not the actual size but the relative 
size of one part to another that is of so much 
importance.” 

The writer goes on to say that to obtain those 
qualities of scale and harmony which are 50 
essential to good architecture, the architect must 
avail himself of proportional divisions, which 
must be in true relation to one another ;> and in 
seeking for iustrations of this quality of pro- 
portion, he finds one of his examples in the 
beautiful Palazzo Spada at Rome, where the 
variation of texture, combined with horizontal 
bands or strings, furnishes divisions of good 
proportion. In this Roman palace, erected 
about 1540 by Giulio Mazzoni for the Cardinal 
Capo di Ferro from the model of Raphael’s own 
house in the Borgo, the principles of contrast 
and proportion are admirably illustrated in the 
simplicity of the lower tier, where each stone is 
marked out sharply with little channels cut 
around it, and in the rich and sumptuous 
decoration of the two tiers above, adorned with 
festoons, scroll work and statues of Roman 
heroes, a theme which is carried on in the 
decoration of the inner courtyard with its 
frieze of sea-horses and Tritons. 

Very different from this, in its grand severity, 
is the neighbouring Palazzo Farnese, begun 
about the same period by Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese, and continued (1546) under Michel- 
angelo, to be « ompleted by Giacomo della Porta 
in) I580. “ It is of the great epoch,”— said Taine 
of this Palace, which is certainly the grandest in 
character of all the palaces in Rome. “ Its archi- 
tects, San Gallo, Michelangelo, Vignola—above 
aligthe first named of these—have bestowed 
on it the true character of the Renaissance, that 
of virile force. Without, it is a colossal square 
building almost destitute of ornament, with 
strongly barred windows; it was obviously 
intended to be able to resist an attack, to last 
for centuries, to lodge a prince and even a 
small army with him. That was the first idea 





* All rights reserved. 
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Palazzo della Consulta, Rome. 


of its master and its architect ; that of charm did 
not come until afterwards.” 

And vet, if not charm, at least beauty of the 
highest kind is there, that architectural beauty 
whi h depends on the harmony of line, the 
balance of masses and of light and shadow 


For above this vast front, which is vet so nobly 
proportioned, rises the superb cornice with its 
heavy shadow which brings the whole design 


gives if its special 
ve enter 


together, enrik hes it, and 
character and beauty Then—as 
through the sombre gateway ve pass into 
the admirable inner court, which Taine had 
called the “ chef d oeuvre of the building 

The exterior,” he said, “ is for defence; the 
interior for pleasure and repose.” It was this 
inner court which as intended to hold the 
famous Farnese antiques, including the group of 
** Circe and the Bull, hich have now found 
“a home at Naples Here the severity of the 
design is less apparent; each floor has its own 
gallery, the three Greek orders—Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian—have been cal.ed in to enrich 
the scheme of decoration, divided by garlands of 
fruit and flowers with the” Lily of the Farnese ” 
freely introduced, and the whole effect—-as has 
been well said—extends to this severity a 
charm of beauty, which is like the wholesome 
sunlight amid the shadows of a mighty forest 

I have described this great palac e of the 
Farnese princes in detail because, if not the 
last, it is certainly the finest creation of the 
later Renaissance genius ; there are, of course, 
others such as the Palazzo Sachetti (San Gall 
and the Palazzo degli Conservatori on the 
Capitol Michelangel to which I shall 
only refer here in passing. I do so because 
this Farnese palace seems to centre in itself 
that idea of massive strength which is a part 
of the Roman tradition, which is in the very 
air of Rome, and continues within the palaces 
erected by the su eeding generations ; only, 
as the Baroque spirit asserts itself, it seems 
to demand galety, inslividuality, freedom of 
line, and it is therefore these two contrary 
elements which we shall find continually 
mingling in the palace architecture of this later 
period. 

In the three great Papal palaces of the Quirinal, 
Lateran, and Vatican, either built or completed 
within the succeeding generation, this tradition 
of grandiose severity is still predominant ; 
though, lacking the genius of a San Gallo or 
Michelangelo, it tends to become heavy and 

ympous. In the Lateran especially, erected 

y Domenico Fontana for Pope Sixtus V in 
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1586, T have already pointed out In @ precedin 
notice (No. V of this series) that this is the case : 
though it was p rhaps less so in the Quirinal, 
begun in 1574 under Gre gory VIII, on which 
various architects besides Fontana, in luding 
Carlo Maderna and Bernini himself, have k ft 
their mark Situated on the highest of the 
seven hills « f Rome, sa \S Frances Elliott in 
her delightful Roman 


stood in old times the 


Cossip,” * where 
Femple of Quirinus, 
the once Papal Palace with its long white front 
rears itself like a «diadem—the abundant 
fountain before t vith the immortal horses 
and their god-like leaders, Castor and Pollux, 
keeping guard ; an obelisk behind of red granite 
taken trom the Mausoleum of A iguatus, where 
it commemorated some Roman triumph in the 
old Egyptian land, hile opposite atretch the 

ng line of the blanched walla, some what 
plain-faced and bald, where no live the King 
of United Italy and his fair Queen 


In the Vatican we have seen aire uly, in this 


series, how to Domeni Fontana had been en 
trusted by Pope Sixtus V the rebuilding and 
completion of this pala ¢, which was however 
frequently deserted by the Popes of this period 
for the more salubrious air of the (Juirinal, where 
Sixtus V actually died. Tothe Vati an, moreover, 


Fontana had added its present magnificent 


library und I have had ww wion already to 
speak « f Bernini's brilliant achiev ment in the 
Scala Regia ] prefer here to devote mv 
attention to certain palaces which illustrate 
those special characteristics of Roman palace 
architecture within this period to which I have 
alre uly allecd attention: and here Lorenzo 
Bernini, whose position in Baro jue art and 
ar hite ture f rms the entra! the ne of this 
series of articles, mes immediately and 
inevitably into our horizon 

Ihe Ludo, x1 Palace now better known ne 
Montecitorin) and that of the Chigi (now called 





from its present possessor the Palazzo Odes 
calchi) are from his design; and the Palazzo 
Barberini, erected in 1624 b rban VIII for 
his nephew from Maderna Ss « ch. owe® to 
Bernini ita fine fa ule for ‘hich the three 
orders which I have mentioned in the Palazzo 
Farnese seem to have given him @ suggestion 

saroque palaces in Italy, says Mr Martin 
Briggs, “* generally excel those of earlier days 
in their planning and arrangeinent rather than 
in their exterior design. The craze for display 
exhibited in the churches also influenced the 
homes of noble families in the direction of fine 
staircases and approaches, as well as in suites 
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of gorgeous apartments.” And this writer 
instances in support of his statement the famous 
palaces of Genoa, the Palazzo Marino and 
Palazzo Brera at Milan, and, in Rome, the 
Palazzo Barberini. 

In connection with this last palace, Dr. 
Corrado Ricci has pointed out how the tradition 
of Roman grandeur impressed itself—as I have 
already suggested through and even against the 
originality and frequent eccentricity of the 
Baroque spirit. “ The Roman structures,” 
says the Director of Fine Arts in Italy,"* adopted 
a certain pomp and solidity of aspect, derived 
from the colossal ruins of antiquity and the 
buildings of the second half of the sixteenth 
century, in which Michelangelo's influence was 
most apparent. The facade of the Barberini 
palace is identical with that of Palazzo Farnese 
which looks upbn the Tiber.” Yet if here the 
great Roman tradition asserts itself — as it does, 
too, in the fine front of the Palazzo Odescalchi— 
elsewhere, in Martino Lunghi’s Palazzo Borghese 
(1590-1616), we find the same motive treated 
by a weaker hand, although the inner courtyard 
with its colonnade has great charm ; while the 
Palazzo Falconieri, with its graceful loggia over 
the Tiber—a work of Francesco Borromini’s 
later years—shows the effort of the Baroque 
to escape from past conventions into the freedom 
of creative fantasy. 

The Palazzo Madama, completed (1642) by 
the Florentine Marucelli for the Medici Dukes, 
arid now the home of the Italian Senate, com- 
pares rather with the severer Roman palaces 
in its reserve and rich but restrained decoration. 
In like manner Ferdinando Fuga’s Palace of the 
Consulta (1736) has been taken over by the 
Foreign Office of modern Italy; while the 
Palazzo Doria, fronting the Corso, whose grand 


facade was designed by Valvassori in 1690, 
though Baroque in character preserves the 


massive dignity of Roman palatial architecture. 

Two very distinctive features of the palaces 
of the seventeenth century are their libraries and 
picture galleries. Of the former, Dr. Ricci 
remarks that “ scholars were not numerous in 
those days, and the convenience™of readers was 
but little consulted. The bookshelves, which 
were generally very lofty, were in two stories, 
separated by a circular gallery. Large windows 
admitted the light from above. Everything 
was uncomfortable ; it was difficult to reach the 
books, to study them with ease, even to ventilate 
the room.” Not so in the case of the picture 
galleries, which were at least designed with a 
tinely-decorative sense. Great staircases—those 
monumental staircases which were the pride 
and glory of Baroque design through the length 
and breadth of Italy—led up to them from the 
ground floor, where statues and busts were 
arranged on pedestals, to the upper floor, the 
** mano nobile,” where the walls were hung with 
the pictures against a backgound of damask 
or tapestry, with intervening mirrors decked 
with candelabra, and ceilings decorated with 
stucco work and paintings in fresco. 

Scientific arrangement of period and school 
in the pictures was then obviously not in the 
princely collector’s mental horizon ; what was 
aimed at-—-and generally achieved—was a 
sumptuous and richly-decorative effect. It was 
a world of aristocratic splendour and etiquette 
for which these palatial creations were designed 
and most admirably adapted; and these new 
methods of design in palatial architecture spread 
quickly from Rome herself through all Italy 
and even across the Alps. What Maderna, 
Soria, the elder and younger Lunghi, Bernini, 


Borromini, Algardi, the Rainaldi (Carlo and 
Girolamo) and the Fontana had achieved 
within the Eternal City was continued and 


developed in Piedmont by Vittozzi, Guavzini, 
Juvara, in Venice by Scamozzi and Longena 
the creator of that marble wonder of Santa 
Maria della Salute, in its way the greatest 
achievement of the Baroque—in Southern Italy 
by Grimaldi and Fonzaga, and even in France 
in the Hotel de Ville at Lyon and the Hotels of 
Nancy and La Rochelle. 

But Rome remained the mistress of the new 
style, to which her palaces and churches gave the 
freest and the fullest expression. What that 


freedom could achieve in another field of archi- 
tectural creation, where Nature—that wonderful 
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southern Nature—could add its richness of 
luxurious vegetation of form and colour to 
stimulate and aid the inventive fancy of man, 
we shall see later in a separate notice. This I 
propose to devote to those wonderful Villas of 
Rome, which are now among her greatest 
beauties, and which were being created in this 
very period. 
—_— —?o—>o——_——- 
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Krva’s Bencu Dirvyiston—ComMMERCIAL Court. 
(Before Mr. Justice Sankey.) 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood, Ltd., ». Roland 
Bruce Chessum and Jesse Wm. Chessum. 


In this care, which was heard before Mr. 
Justice Sankey in the Commercial Court of the 
King’s Bench Division, the plaintiffs, Messrs. 
Burt, Boulton & Haywood, Ltd., timber mer- 
chants, carrying on business at 64, Cannon- 
street, London, E.C., sued in consolidated 
actions Mr. Roland Bruce Chessum and Mr. 
Jesse Wm. Chessum, who formerly carried on 
business as partners as builders and contractors 
under the style of J. Chessum & Sons, to recover 
the value of large quantities of timber—pitch 
pine—supplied, as it was alleged, to the 
defendants, who were engaged under contract 
with the Port of London Authority in construct- 
ing cold storage buildings at the Royal Albert 
Docks. There had been a dissolution of partner- 
ship between the brothers Chessum and the 
broad questions in the case were as to their 
individual liability to pay for the goods, certain 
deliveries of which were made after the dissolu- 
tion. The substantial defence set up was that 
there was a novation by the plaintiffs, who agreea 
to place the limited company that was formed 
under the style of Chessum & Sons, Ltd., as their 
debtors, which was denied by the plaintiffs. 

Mr. F. Greer, K.C., and Mr. W. A. Jowitt 
were counsel for the plaintiffs (instructed by 
Trinder, Capron & Co.), and Sir Reginald Acland, 
K.C., and Mr. Maddocks represented the defence 
(instructed by Mackrell,Maton,Godlee & Quincy). 

Mr. F. A. Greer, K.C., in opening the case, 
seid that the claim ran into large figures and 
related to goods supplied by the plaintiffs, who 
were timber merchants. By the pleadings it 
would be seen that as one part of the case the 
plaintiffs sued upon a letter of guarantee dated 
November 20, 1915, by which in consideration 
of the plaintiffs drawing Bills on Messrs. J. 
Chessum & Sons, Ltd., in respect of goods 
supplied to the defendants under a contract of 
March 5, 1914, the defendants undertook to 
indemnify the plaintiffs, and it was agreed that 
in so drawing the plaintiffs would not relinquish 
their rights against the defendants should the 
Company fail to honour the drafts on maturity. 
There were two Bills of Exchange drawn by the 
pleintiffs upon and accepted by J. Chessum 
& Sons, Ltd., one dated December 2, 1915, for 
£600, and the other, dated January 1, 1916, for 
£584 16s. 2d.,each payable six months from date, 
and they were, on presentation, dishonoured. 

Mr. Greer went on to say that the brothers 
Jesse Wm. Chessum and Roland Bruce Chessum 
were formerly partners, and by a contract made 
verbally on or about March 5, 1914, and con- 
firmed in an order of that date signed by Mr. 
T. H. Wilson on behalf of the defendants, the 
plaintifis agreed to supply to the defendants 
wrot pitch pine of the sizes set out in a letter 
of October 15, 19138, required for the erection 
of the buildings at the Royal Albert Docks, at 
the price of 2s. 24d. per foot cube. It was 
provided that payment was to be made either 
cash less 2} per cent. discount at the end of the 
month following the month of delivery, or at 
the defendants’ option by six months’ Bill from 
such latter date. By letters of May 22 and 
June 3, 1914, the defendants sent the plaintiffs 
lists of the sizes of the timber required. 
Deliveries were made by the plaintiffs between 
September, 1915, and July, 1916, in respect of 
which deliveries £600, £584 16s. 2d. and 
£2,112 158. 2d. became due to the plaintiffs. 
In the alternative the plaintiffs said that as to 
the consignments of which the contract price 
was £600 and £584 16s. 2d., the goods were 
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delivered between September 17 and November 
8, 1915, or thereabouts, and they relied on the 
terms of the guarantee letter of November 20, 
1915. Mr. Greer said that under a roster order 
judgment had been signed against the defendant, 
Mr. Roland Bruce Chessum, for £1,189 9s. 2d. 
in respect of the sum of £600 and £584 16s. 2d. 
and interest, but the money had not been paid. 

By his defence Mr. Jesse Chessum pleaded that 
the partnership was dissolved on September 29, 
1914, and that notice of such dissolution was 
published on January 5, 1915. He said that 
no liability rested on him thereafter. 

Mr. Greer said that there had been a Receiving 
Order against Mr. Roland Bruce Chessum. No 
questions arose in the case as to the quantity or 
quality of the timber delivered or market prices. 
The outstanding question was whether Mr. Jesse 
Chessum was liable on the contract that was 
made when he was in the partnership with the 
other defendant, and which contract was carried 
out at a time when the partnership had ended 
and the business had been assigned to a limited 
company. The plaintiffs had no specific notice 
of the dissolution of the contract and could not 
contend that under Section 38 of the Partnership 
Act either partner had authority to bind the 
other with regard to the carrying out and 
performance of contracts during partnership. 

Sir R. Acland observed that the partnership 
dissolution deed was not entered into till the 
end of December, but the actual dissolution 
dated from September 29. The first deliveries 
of the goods were in February, 1915, and the 
limited company was formed in that month. 

Mr. Greer said that the deliveries were in 
February, March, and August, 1915, and April, 
1916, The case for the defendant seemed to 
rest on an alleged novation by which the 
plaintifis agreed to put the limited company in 
the place of Mr. Roland and Mr. Jesse Chessum, 
but he would submit that there was no con- 
In fect he would show 


clusiv e evident ec of this. 
Roland 


that clear protest was made to Mr. 
Chessum for the plaintiffs that the persons to 
whom they (the plaintiffs) were looking for per- 
formance were the firm and not the company. 

Mr. Chas. Burt Haywood, Director of the 
plaintiff firm, gave evidence that no notice of the 
dissolution of the partnership with the brothers 
Chessum was received by them. Mr. Springfield, 
manager of the department dealing with timber 
and for builders’ contracts, and Mr. Thos. Boulton, 
Secretary of the plaintiff firm, gave similar 
evidence. On behalf of the defence, Sir R. 
Acland said that the action was for goods sold ; 
the goods were in fact sent on to the job—a job 
that the plaintiffs knew was being carried out 
by the limited company. No deliveries had 
been proved in the case except to the limited 
company. He contended that the plaintiffs 
could not recover on the alleged guarantee 
letter, as the giving of a guarantee of this nature 
was not a general incident in the business of a 
builder. It was not established either that 
Mr. Roland Chessum would have authority to 
bind his brother or the partnership firm in the 
giving of a guarantee as to the bills of a limited 
company. Sir R. Acland proceeded to argue 
that there was an agreement by the plaintiffs to 
accept the liability of the new company in place 
of the old firm. 

Mr. Jesse Wm. Chessum gave evidence as to 
the dissolution of the partnership, and said that 
ht had nothing to do with the business from 
September 30, 1914. 

Mr. Justice Sankey. in delivering judgment, 
said that in regard to the first part of the claim 
for £1,189 9s. 2d. he thought the plaintiffs could 
not recover on the guarantee, but that they 
were entitled to judgment on this claim as for 
goods sold and delivered. He thought the plain- 
tiffs were right in saying that they did not receive 
any notice of the dissolution of the partnership, 
and that they did adopt the attitude that their 
contract was with the old firm, and they could 
not recognise the new limited company. He 
held there was no novation of the kind contended 
for by the defendants. 

On the second part of the claim he had come 
to the conclusion that there was an agreement 
about October, 1915, that the plaintiffs should 
look to the limited company for payment, and 
on this part he gave judgment for the defendants 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


By Tuomas Fosrer, F.LB.D., Treasurer 
National Assox iation of Master House Pain- 


ters and President-Elect of the North Western 


Federation of Building Trades Employers. 


ANY people, among them employers 
and employees, are  egreed in 
deploring the evils associated with 

modern industrial conditions. Some have 
eutlined schemes by which they imagine these 
evils can be removed. Many of the proposals 
advanced are very suggestive, but none, so far 
as the present writer has seen, embody any 
ideas upon w hich practi al discussion can take 
place. In this paper it is proposed to develop 
some of the ideas that have been submitted, 
and to supplement them with suggestions for 
full co-operation between al] who are engaged 
in the great industry of building. 

The present or war-time relations of employers 
and employees in the building trade are largely 
based on the expediency of the moment. There 
is supposed to be a truce during which strikes 
and low kouts are In abevance. There Is no 
open conflict it is true, but no one can say the 
actual relations of the two interests are cordial 


For the time being operatives are trving to zet 


as much in wages as the conditions will allow. 
In this respect there is nothing to distinguish 
the present from pre-war conditions. 

In order to realise what the industrial con- 
ditions in the building trade really are, it will 
be necessary to let our minds revert to the 
state of things prevailing in the summer of 
1914, the months immediately prior to the 
outbreak of war. Throughout the land there 
was serious and general labour unrest. Industry 
was in a state of ferment. Had the war not 
intervened there were prospects of a general 
strike of railway workers, in which the strikers 
would almost certainly have received the 
active support of the Miners’ Federation and 
the Transport Workers’ Union. In the building 
trade the London strike or lockout had been 
in operation many weeks, and in order to bring 
matters to a head, the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers had decided on a 
national lockout in support of the London 
employers. The incidence of the war prevented 
such a snicidal struggle. 

There is no reason to suppose that the actual 
relations of operatives and employers have 
materially improved. Employers are com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances to yield 
to the operatives’ demands for higher wages, 
but it cannot be said generally that concessions 
are made with a good grace. Their relations are 
still based upon what one writer has described 
as “the permanent hypothesis,” i.¢., the only 
conccivable basis of remuneration for the 
operative is that of the wage system. Con- 
ditions have changed in one respect. Serious 
limitations have been imposed by the State 
upon both employers and employees. These 
are regarded, however, as merely temporary, 
though some ot them will leave an aftermath 
which will have to be reckoned with when 
considering developments in the near future. 

There are signs, however, that the operative 
class have begun to do some constructive 
thinking, and are not merely confining them- 
selves to dissatisfied criticism. For a long 
time they had not got beyond the idea that 
the securing of higher wages was their main 
objective. Now, they are formulating demands 
for much more than wages; they are asking 
for a larger relative share of the wealth they 
help to create, while some even suggest relations 
in the nature of a partnership between capital 
and labour. On both sides there are to be 
found people of goodwill who are génuinely 
anxious that the permanent relationship of 
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emplover and emplovee shall be pla ed upon 
& more just and satisfactory basis than at 
present exists 

The main reasons fer unrest are not far to 





seek They ate partly economic, but, in the 
main, may be described as psychological In 
spite of advancing ages, workmen have found 
themselves actually Poorer Their real wagea, 
is) «distinguished fro mone wages, have 
decreased Apart from this importart cco 
nomic fact, they are reelising more clearly 
that their relati nship t the « mpl ving class 
is “a cash relationship on! They have a 
growing ms ness that labour is only a 
commodity, bought and sold like anv other 
commodity, and that the wage is its price in 
the market. Like oth ommodities, their 
labour when sold passes entirely out of then 
control. The wege, or price of labour, approxi 


mates to the le vel of bare subsistence, and is 


far from being enough to satisfv reasonabk 
demands on life’s opportunities All this has 
brought about a very real division of interest 
between wage pavers and wage receivers, and 
has set up a state of things. which leaves little 
opportunits for really human amenities in 
industrial life This conception of industrial 
organisation is bolstered up by the orthodox 
economists who would teach people to accept 
“the permanent hypothesis hefor eferred 
to as an absolute, unalterable ndution \s 
a consequence ve find that rent, interest and 
profits are regarded as first charges on industr 

and that wages and the cost of other factors are 
regarded as minor elements, their prices heing 
regulated " ordine|! I} operative is real 

ing, too, that he has: status in the organisation 


of the productive scheme. He receives his orders 
and must not question either their wisdom or 
expediency. For the wages he receiv quit 
a high standard of moral conduct is expectod. 
In fact. he is to give in return nothing short of 
the very best in quality and amount of service 
of which he is « ipable 

It is amusing to hear what employers demand 
in this connection, when the very essence of 
business pra tice 18 to get off with paying the 
least price they can for the labour they require. 
No one Can Say that this relationship, whi h 
Carlyle described as the “cash nexus,” is 
satisfactory, or that it ever can be made per- 
manently satisfactory to human beings 

Another phase of the matter that is impres 
sing itself upon the mind of the operative is 
the precarious nature of his position. He has 
seer times of comparative prosperity followed by 
periods of unemployment. Unless an employer 
is a man of unusually thoughtful and sympa 
thetic nature, he cannot realise what unemploy- 
ment means to one whose income ever rises 
above the provision of the minimum of things 
required to enable a family to exist. Organised 
labour has taken various steps to guard itself 
against this evil. One of its formidable weapons 
is restriction of output. By curtailing the 
amount of the product of labour, it has been 
thought that work would, as a consequence, be 
prolonged ; and also, that when occasion arose 
to make new bargains about wages, the opera- 
tive would be in a stronger position a8 against 
the emplover. 

The policy of restriction of output, lik 
many other lires of social conduct, reacts vers 
detrimentally upon society. One economi 
result is a lessened supply of many of the things 
that operatives themselves are in need of ; and 
to that extent the purchasing power of their 
own wages is reduced. It also has its reac- 
tions in the moral sphere, too, for in any of the 
legitimate occupations of lifeit is not a good thing 
for a man to do less, or poorer work, than the 
best he is capable of. In the nineteenth century 
two men in particular did much to unsettle the 
public mind as to the wisdom of the materialistic 
spirit that dominates industry. John Ruskin 
apd William Morris both criticised the soulless 
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doctrines of the economists of the Selfish Age, 
and each strove in his own av to lead society 
to a better realisation of its obligations. Partly 
asa result of their teachings, many people have 


been led to experiment vith various forms of 
industrial co-operation, but none of them can 
he said to have been generally successful Pt 


haps the idea of 0 partnership is the most 
yy pular of the propo als that have been put 
forward In a few instences it has achieved a 
measure of success, but there is an instinctive 
attitude of suspicion on the part of the operative 
towards it. The application of the principle 
may b nefit the few \ 

schemes but it results in keener 
between groups of workers, and so far is a 
disintegrating force which trade-unionists regard 


vho participate in such 
competition 


vith quite natural alarm 

Before anv radical hange in industrial 
relations can take place, many preconceptions 
will have to be dropped, and the solution of the 
problem approached from an entirely new 
point of view. At present, the object for which 
a man engages in business and employs other 
men is to accumulate as much money for 
bimself as possible, and the popular measure 
of a man’s success in life is the amount of 
money he has been able to accumulate he 
writers above referred to led a strong revolt 
against this doctrine and its implications, and 
tried to show that the only real justification 


for the operations of business is the service of 


the ommunpity vork for the common gone 

his idea was slowly permeating the British 
mind when the war brok: it, and caused an 
acceleration of thought in this as in other 


matters that might have taken a century of 
moral suasion to bring about. We have realised 


the absolute necessity for national service and 
0-operation for the purposes of war. The 
instinct of self-preservation in the face of grave 
and immediate national danger has decided 


that to a great extent the worst practices of 
both employers and employees shall be dropped, 
though in both directions there is an under 
standing that pre-war facilities for mischief 
shall be restored. One fails to see why they 
should. In fact, many people are asking why, if 
the abrogation of the old, evil practices 
for this time of stress, it should not also be good 


is good 


in times of peace 

From the foregoing attempt to diagnose the 
cause, or causes, of industrial unrest, it will be 
seen that the two principal points involved are 
the distribution of the products of labour, and 
the etatus of the labourer These factors are 
80 inseparably bound up that one cannot be 
considered apart from the other when trying to 
devise a solution of the problem. The first 
thing that must be realised by the employing 
class or their future equivalent, is that they 
will have to be satisfied with a much Jess relative 
share of the wealth produced by industry, "he 
operative class receiving relatively more. There 
can be no other way as long as the classes exist 
The division of interest that now exists will 
have to he ré moved, and the first st« p towards 
its removal is a frank recognition that a better 

iv of dividing the products of industry is not 
only desirable, but is also po sible. The day 
has gone for ever when the operative can be put 
off with what an employer is prepared to 

give.’ The operative considers that he has 
a rightful interest in the product of industry, 
and it is upon the apportionme nt of the relative 
interests in the product that thought needs to 
be concentrated. The machinery for bringing 
about a practical solution of our problem 
already existe in the organisation founded by 
employers and operatives for the protection of 
their respective interests. 

Both classes of organisation are, in law and in 
practice, trade-unions; yet, what a misnomer 
the title is. It is really a case of organised 
trade disunion. In the main, employers and 
operatives are organised for purposes of aggres- 
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of gorgeous apartments.” And this writer 
instances in support of his statement the famous 
palaces of Genoa, the Palazzo Marino and 
Palazzo Brera at Milan, and, in Rome, the 
Palazzo Barberini. 

In connection with this last palace, Dr. 
Corrado Ricci has pointed out how the tradition 
of Roman grandeur impressed itself—as I have 
already suggested—through and even against the 
originality and frequent eccentricity of the 
Baroque spirit. “ The Roman structures,” 
says the Director of Fine Arts in Italy,‘* adopted 
a certain pomp and solidity of aspect, derived 
from the colossal ruins of antiquity and the 
buildings of the second half of the sixteenth 
century, in which Michelangelo’s influence was 
most apparent. The facade of the Barberini 
palace is identical with that of Palazzo Farnese 
which looks upon the Tiber.” Yet if here the 
great Roman tradition asserts itself — as it does, 
too, in the fine front of the Palazzo Odescalchi— 
elsewhere, in Martino Lunghi’s Palazzo Borghese 
(1590-1616), we find the same motive treated 
by a weaker hand, although the inner courtyard 
with its colonnade has great charm ; while the 
Palazzo Falconieri, with its graceful loggia over 
the Tiber—a work of Francesco Borromini’s 
later years—shows the effort of the Baroque 
to escape from past conventions into the freedom 
of creative fantasy. 

The Palazzo Madama, completed (1642) by 
the Florentine Marucelli for the Medici Dukes, 
and now the home of the Italian Senate, com- 
pares rather with the severer Roman palaces 
in its reserve and rich but restrained decoration. 
In like manner Ferdinando Fuga’s Palace of the 
Consulta (1736) has been taken over by the 
Foreign Office of modern Italy; while the 
Palazzo Doria, fronting the Corso, whose grand 
facade was designed by Valvassori in 1690, 
though Baroque in character preserves the 
massive dignity of Roman palatial architecture. 

Two very distinctive features of the palaces 
of the seventeenth century are their libraries and 
picture galleries. Of the former, Dr. Ricci 
remarks that “ scholars were not numerous in 
those days, and the convenience"of readers was 
but little consulted. The bookshelves, which 
were generally very lofty, were in two stories, 
separated by a circular gallery. Large windows 
admitted the light from above. Everything 
was uncomfortable ; it was difficult to reach the 
books, to study them with ease, even to ventilate 
the room.”’ Not so in the case of the picture 
galleries, which were at least designed with a 
tinely-decorative sense. Great staircases—those 
monumental staircases which were the pride 
and glory of Baroque design through the length 
and breadth of Italy—led up to them from the 
ground floor, where statues and busts were 
arranged on pedestals, to the upper floor, the 
** piano nobile,” where the walls were hung with 
the pictures against a backgound of damask 
or tapestry, with intervening mirrors decked 
with candelabra, and ceilings decorated with 
stucco work and paintings in fresco. 

Scientific arrangement of period and school 
in the pictures was then obviously not in the 
princely collector’s mental horizon ; what was 
aimed at—and generally achieved—was a 
sumptuous and richly-decorative effect. It was 
a world of aristocratic splendour and etiquette 
for which these palatial creations were designed 
and most admirably adapted; and these new 
methods of design in palatial architecture spread 
quickly from Rome herself through all Italy 
and even across the Alps. What Maderna, 
Soria, the elder and younger Lunghi, Bernini, 
Borromini, Algardi, the Rainaldi (Carlo and 
Girolamo) and the Fontana had achieved 
within the Eternal City was continued and 
developed in Piedmont by Vittozzi, Guazini, 
Juvara, in Venice by Scamozzi and Longena 
the creator of that marble wonder of Santa 
Maria della Salute, in its way the greatest 
achievement of the Baroque—in Southern Italy 
by Grimaldi and Fonzaga, and even in France 
in the Hotel de Ville at Lyon and the Hotels of 
Nancy and La Rochelle. 

But Rome remained the mistress of the new 
style, to which her palaces and churches gave the 
freest and the fullest expression. What that 
freedom could achieve in another field of archi- 
tectural creation, where Nature—that wonderful 
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southern Nature—could add its richness of 
luxurious vegetation of form and colour to 
stimulate and aid the inventive fancy of man, 
we shall see later in a separate notice. This I 
propose to devote to those wonderful Villas of 
Rome, which are now among her greatest 
beauties, and which were being created in this 
very period. 
ee 


LAW REPORTS. 


Krxa’s Bencu Drv1tston—CoMMERCIAL CovRT. 
(Before Mr. Justice SANKEY.) 


Burt, Boulton & Haywood, Ltd., v. Roland 
Bruce Chessum and Jesse Wm. Chessum. 


Ix this care, which was heard before Mr. 
Justice Sankey in the Commercial Court of the 
King’s Bench Division, the plaintiffs, Messrs. 
3urt, Boulton & Haywood, Ltd., timber mer- 
chants, carrying on business at 64, Cannon- 
street, London, E.C., sued in consolidated 
actions Mr. Roland Bruce Chessum and Mr. 
Jesse Wm. Chessum, who formerly carricd on 
business as partners as builders and contractors 
under the style of J. Chessum & Sons, to recover 
the value of large quantities of timber—pitch 
pine—supplied, as it was alleged, to the 
defendants, who were engaged under contract 
with the Port of London Authority in construct- 
ing cold storage buildings at the Royal Albert 
Docks. There had been a dissolution of partner- 
ship between the brothers Chessum and the 
broad questions in the case were as to their 
individual liability to pay for the goods, certain 
deliveries of which were made after the dissolu- 
tion. The substantial defence set up was that 
there was a novation bv the plaintiffs, who agreea 
to place the limited company that was formed 
under the style of Chessum & Sons, Ltd., as their 
debtors, which was denied by the plaintiffs. 

Mr. F. Greer, K.C., and Mr. W. A. Jowitt 
were counsel for the plaintiffs (instructed by 
Trinder, Capron & Co.), and Sir Reginald Acland, 
K.C., and Mr. Maddocks represented the defence 
(instructed by Mackrell,Maton,Godlee & Quincy). 

Mr. F. A. Greer, K.C., in opening the case, 
seid that the claim ran into large figures and 
related to goods supplied by the plaintiffs, who 
were timber merchants. By the pleadings it 
would be seen that as one part of the case the 
plaintiffs sued upon a letter of guarantee dated 
November 20, 1915, by which in consideration 
of the plaintiffs drawing Bills on Messrs. J. 
Chessum & Sons, Ltd., in respect of goods 
supplied to the defendants under a contract of 
March 5, 1914, the defendants undertook to 
indemnify the plaintiffs, and it was agreed that 
in so drawing the plaintiffs would not relinquish 
their rights against the defendants should the 
Company fail to honour the drafts on maturity. 
There were two Bills of Exchange drawn by the 
pleintiffs upon and accepted by J. Chessum 
& Sons, Ltd., one dated December 2, 1915, for 
£600, and the other, dated January 1, 1916, for 
£584 16s. 2d.,each payable six months from date, 
and they were, on presentation, dishonoured. 

Mr. Greer went on to say that the brothers 
Jesse Wm. Chessum and Roland Bruce Chessum 
were formerly partners, and by a contract made 
verbally on or about March 5, 1914, and con- 
firmed in an order of that date signed by Mr. 
T. H. Wilson on behalf of the defendants, the 
plaintiffs agreed to supply to the defendants 
wrot pitch pine of the sizes set out in a letter 
of October 15, 1913, required for the erection 
of the buildings at the Royal Albert Docks, at 
the price of 2s. 24d. per foot cube. It was 
provided that payment was to be made either 
cash less 2} per cent. discount at the end of the 
month following the month of delivery, or at 
the defendants’ option by six months’ Bill from 
such latter date. By letters of May 22 and 
June 3, 1914, the defendants sent the plaintiffs 
lists of the sizes of the timber required. 
Deliveries were made by the plaintiffs between 
September, 1915, and July, 1916, in respect of 
which deliveries £600, £584 16s. 2d. and 
£2,112 158. 2d. became due to the plaintiffs. 
In the alternative the plaintiffs said that as to 
the consignments of which the contract price 
was £600 and £584 16s. 2d., the goods were 
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delivered between September 17 and November 
8, 1915, or thereabouts, and they relied on the 
terms of the guarantee letter of November 20, 
1915. Mr. Greer said that under a roster order 
judgment had been signed against the defendant, 
Mr. Roland Bruce Chessum, for £1,189 98. 2d. 
in respect of the sum of £600 and £584 16s. 2d. 
and interest, but the money had not been paid. 

By his defence Mr. Jesse Chessum pleaded that 
the partnership was dissolved on September 29, 
1914, and that notice of such dissolution was 
published on January 5, 1915. He said that 
no liability rested on him thereafter. 

Mr. Greer said that there had been a Receiving 
Order against Mr. Roland Bruce Chessum. No 
questions arose in the case as to the quantity or 
quality of the timber delivered or market prices. 
The outstanding question was whether Mr. Jesse 
Chessum was liable on the contract that was 
made when he was in the partnership with the 
other defendant, and which contract was carried 
out at a time when the partnership had ended 
and the business had been assigned to a limited 
company. The plaintifis had no specific notice 
of the dissolution of the contract and could not 
contend that under Section 38 of the Partnership 
Act either partner had authority to bind the 
other with regard to the carrying out and 
performance of contracts during partnership. 

Sir R. Acland observed that the partnership 
dissolution deed was not entered into till the 
end of December, but the actual dissolution 
dated from September 29. The first deliveries 
of the goods were in February, 1915, and the 
limited company was formed in that month. 

Mr. Greer said that the deliveries were in 
February, March, and August, 1915, and April, 
1916. The case for the defendant seemed to 
rest on an alleged novation by which the 
plaintifis agreed to put the limited company in 
the place of Mr. Roland and Mr. Jesse Chessum, 
but he would submit that there was no con- 
clusive evidence of this. In fect he would show 
that clear protest was made to Mr. Roland 
Chessum for the plaintiffs that the persons to 
whom they (the plaintiffs) were looking for per- 
formance were the firm and not the company. 

Mr. Chas. Burt Haywood, Director of the 
plaintiff firm, gave evidence that no notice of the 
dissolution of the partnership with the brothers 
Chessum was received by them. Mr. Springfield, 
manager of the department dealing with timber 
and for builders’ contracts, and Mr. Thos. Boulton, 
Secretary of the plaintiff firm, gave similar 
evidence. On behalf of the defence, Sir R. 
Acland said that the action was for goods sold ; 
the goods were in fact sent on to the job—a job 
that the plaintiffs knew was being carried out 
by the limited company. No deliveries had 
been proved in the case except to the limited 
company. He contended that the plaintiffs 
could not recover on the alleged guarantee 
letter, as the giving of a guarantee of this nature 
was not a general incident in the business of a 
builder. It was not established either that 
Mr. Roland Chessum would have authority to 
bind his brother or the partnership firm in the 
giving of a guarantee as to the bills of a Jimited 
company. Sir R. Acland proceeded to argue 
that there was an agreement by the plaintiffs to 
accept the liability of the new company in place 
of the old firm. 

Mr. Jesse Wm. Chessum gave evidence as to 
the dissolution of the partnership, and said that 
ht had nothing to do with the business from 
September 30, 1914. 

Mr. Justice Sankey, in delivering judgment, 
said that in regard to the first part of the claim 
for £1,189 9s. 2d. he thought the plaintiffs could 
not recover on the guarantee, but that they 
were entitled to judgment on this claim as for 
goods sold and delivered. He thought the plain- 
tiffs were right in saying that they did not receive 
any notice of the dissolution of the partnership, 
and that they did adopt the attitude that their 
contract was with the old firm, and they could 
not recognise the new limited company. He 
held there was no novation of the kind contended 
for by the defendants. 

On the second part of the claim he had come 
to the conclusion that there was an agreement 
about October, 1915, that the plaintiffs should 
look to the limited company for payment, and 
on this part he gave judgment for the defendants 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY. 


By Tuomas Fosrer, F.I.B.D., Treasures 
National Association of Master House Pain- 
ters and President-Elect of the North Western 
Federation of Building Trades Employers. 

ANY employers 
and 
deploring the 

modern industrial conditions. have 
outlined schemes by which they imagine these 
evils can be removed. Many of the proposals 
advanced are very suggestive, but none, so far 
as the present writer has seen, embody any 
ideas upon which practical discussion can take 

In this paper it is proposed to develop 

been submitted, 


people, among them 
employees, are 
ASSOC iated 


egreed In 
evils with 
some 


place. 
some of the ideas that have 
and to supplement them with suggestions for 
full co-operation between all who are engaged 
in the great industry of building. 

The present or war-time relations of employers 
and employees in the building trade are largely 
based on the expediency of the moment. There 
is supposed to be a truce during which strikes 
and ljockouts are in abevance. There is no 
open conflict it is true, but no one can say the 
actual relations of the two interests are cordial. 
For the time being operatives are trying to zet 
as much in wages as the conditions will a 
In this respect there is nothing to distinguish 
the present from pre-war conditions. 

In order to realise what the industrial con- 
ditions in the building trade really are, it will 
minds revert to the 


] 
low, 


be necessary to let our 
state of things prevailing in the summer of 
1914, the months immediately prior to the 
outbreak of war. Throughout the land there 
was serious and general labour unrest. Industry 
was in a state of ferment. Had the war not 
intervened there were prospects of a general 
strike of railway workers, in which the strikers 
would almost certainly have received the 
active support of the Miners’ Federation and 
the Transport Workers’ Union. In the building 
trade the London strike or lockout had been 
in opcration many weeks, and in order to bring 
matters to a head, the National Federation of 
Suilding Trades Employers had decided on a 
national lockout in support of the London 
employers. The incidence of the war prevented 
such a suicidal struggle. 

There is no reason to suppose that the actual 
relations of operatives and employers have 
materially improved. Employers are com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances to yield 
to the operatives’ demands for higher wagcs, 
but it cannot be said generally that concessions 
are made with a good grace. Their relations are 
still based upon Ww hat one writer has described 
as “the permanent hypothesis,” #.e., the only 
conctivable basis of remuneration for the 
operative is that of the wage system. Con- 
ditions have changed in one respect. Serious 
limitations have bee n imposed by the State 
upon both employers and employees. These 
are regarded, however, as merely temporary, 
though some ot them will leave an aftermath 
which will have to be reckoned with whe nh 
considering developments in the near future. 

There are signs, however, that the operative 
class have begun to do some constructive 
thinking, and are not merely confining them- 
selves to dissatisfied criticism. For a long 
time they had not got beyond the idea that 
the securing of higher wages was their main 
objective. Now, they are formulating demands 
for much more than wages; they are asking 
for a larger relative share of the wealth they 
help to create, while some even suggest relations 
in the nature of a partnership between capital 
and labour. On both sides there are to be 
found people of goodwill who are génuinely 
anxious that the permanent relationship of 


employer and employ m shall he pla ed upon 


& more just and satisfactorv basis than at 


pre sent exists 


The main reasons for unrest are not far to 
seek. Thev are partly economic, but, in the 
main, may be described as psvchological. In 
spite of advancing wages, workmen have found 
themselves actually poorer rheir real wages, 
as distinguished from money wages, have 
decreased Apart from this importapt eco 
nomic fact, they are reelising more clearls 


that their relatic nship to the employing class 


is “a cash relationship They have a 
growing consciousness that labour is onlv a 
commodity, bought and sold l&ke anv other 


commodity, and that th vage 18 its price in 
the market other commodities, their 
labour when ses entirely out. of their 
control. The wege, or price of labour, approxi 
and is 


Like 

sold pa 
mates to the level of bare subsistence, 
far from being satisf. 
demands on life’s opportunities. All this has 
real division of interest 
and 


enough to reasonablk 
brought about a very 


between wage pavers and wage receivers, 


has set up a state of things. which leaves little 
opportunity for really human amenities in 
industrial life This conception of industrial 


orthodox 


organisation is bolstered up by the 


economists vh > w 


uld teach people to accept 
* the permanent hypothesis’ before referred 
to as an absolute unalterable condition As 


a consequence, ‘ find that rent, interest a vd 


profits are regarded as first charges on industry 
and that wages and the cost of other factors are 
regarded as minor clements, their prices being 
regulated according! The operative is reali 


ing, too, that he has no status in the organisation 
of the productive scheme. He re 
and must not question either their 


For the waves he recelv cs, 


eives his orders 
wisdom or 


expediency. quite 


a high standard of moral 
In fact. he is to give ip return nothing short of 
the very best in quality and amount of service 
of which he is capable. 

It is amusing to hear what emplovers demand 
in this connection, when the very essence of 
business practice 18 to get off with paving the 
least price they can for the labour they require. 
No one can say that this relationship, which 
Carlyle described as the pexus,” is 
satisfactory, or that it ever can be made per- 
manently satisfactory to human beings. 

Another phase of the matter that is impres- 
sing itself upon the mind of the operative is 
the precarious nature of his position. He has 
seer times of comparative prospe rity followed by 
periods of unemployment. Unless an employer 
is a man of unusually thoughtful and sympa 
thetic nature, he cannot realise what unemploy- 
whose income ever rises 


conduct is expected. 


* cash 


ment means to ont 
above the provision of the minimum of things 
required to enable a family to exist. Organised 
labour has taken various steps to guard itself 
against this evil.. One of its formidable weapons 
is restriction of output. By curtailing the 
amount of the product of labour, it has been 
thought that work would, as a consequence, be 
prolonged ; and also, that when oce 
to make new bargains about wages, the opera- 
tive would be in a stronger position as against 
the employer 
The policy of 
many other lines 
detrimentally upon so 
result is a lessened supply of many of the things 
that operatives thems lves are in need of ; and 
to that extent the purchasing power of their 
own wages is reduced. It also has its reac- 
tions in the moral sphere, too, for in any of the 
legitimate occupations of lifeit is not a good thing 
for a man to do less, or poorer work, than the 
best he is capable of. In the nineteenth century 
two men in particular did much to unsettle the 
public mind as to the wisdom of the materialistic 
spirit that dominates industry. John Ruskin 
apd William Morris both criticised the soulless 


aASlon arose 


output, like 
reacts very 


restriction of 
of social conduct, 


jety. One economxK 


doctrines of the economists of the Selfish Age, 
and each strove in his own wavy to load society 
to a better realisation of its obligations. Partly 
asa result of their teachings, many people have 
been led to experiment with various forms ‘of 
industrial co-operation, but none of them can 
be said to have been generally successful P r- 
haps the idea of co-partnership is the most 
popular of the proposals that have been put 
forward In a few in achieved a 
measure of success, but there is an instinctive 
attitude of suspicion on the part of the operative 
The application of the principle 
the few who participate in such 
results in keener competition 
and so far is a 


stences it has 


towards it 
may benetit 
schemes but it 
between groups of 
disintegrating force which trade-unionists regard 


workers, 


with quite natural alarm 

Before any radical change in 
relations can take place, many preconceptions 
wil) have to be dropped, and the solution of the 
approached from an entirely new 
At present, the object for w hich 


industrial 


problem 
point of view. 
a man engages in business and employs other 
men is to accumulate as much money for 
himself as possible, and the popular measure 
life is the amount of 
cumulate The 


strong re volt 


man’s success in 


has been able to a 


of a 
money he 
writers above referred to led a 
against this doctrine and its implications, and 
tried to that the only justification 
for the operations of business is the service of 
work for the g worl 
permeating the British 
out, and caused an 
other 


show real 


the community common 
rhis 
mind when the war brok« 
acceleration of thought 

matters that might have taken a century of 
moral suaslon to bring about We have re alised 
the absolute necessity for national service and 
co-operation for the war. The 
instinct of self-preservation in the face of grave 
national danger has decided 
that to a great extent the worst practices of 
both employers and employees shall be dropped, 
though in both directions there is an under 
pre-war facilities for mischief 
shall be restored. One fails to see why they 
should. In fact, many people are asking why, if 
the abrogation of the old, evil practices is good 
for this time of stress, it should not also be good 
in times of peace. 

From the foregoing attempt to diagnose the 
cause, or causes, of industrial unrest, it will be 
seen that the two principal points involved are 
the distribution of the products of labour, and 
the etatus of the labourer. These factors are 
80 inseparably bound up that one cannot be 
considered apart from the other when trying to 
devise a solution of the problem. The first 
thing that must be realised by the employing 
class or their future equivalent, is that they 
will have to be satisfied with a much Jess relative 
share of the wealth produced by industry, the 
operative class receiving relatively more. There 
can be no other way as long as the classes exist. 
The division of interest that now exists will 
have to be removed, and the first step towards 
its removal is a frank recognition that a better 
v of dividing the products of industry is not 
day 


idea was slowly 


in this as in 


purposes of 


and immediate 


standing that 


,a 
only desirable, but is also possible. The 
has gone for ever when the operative can be put 
off with what an employer is prepared to 
* give * The operative considers that he has 
a rightful interest in the product of industry, 
and it is upon the apportionment of the relative 
interests in the product that thought needs to 
be concentrated. The machinery for bringing 
about a practical solution of our problem 
already exists in the organisation founded by 
employers and operatives for the protection of 
their respective interests. 

Both classes of organisation are, in law and in 
practice, trade-unions; yet, what a misnomer 
the title is. It is really a case of organised 
trade disunion. In the main, employers and 
operatives are organised for purposes of aggres- 
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sion and defence against each other, and seldom 
come together except during the progress of a 
fight. What a waste of energy and ability 
this represents. If it can only be realised that 
all industry is only a form of national service, 
in which it is the duty and privilege of all to 
co-operate, we shall have a new motive for 
industrial activity that will indicate the direc- 
tion in which trad: organisation should proceed. 

Some of the keenest constructive thinkers of 
the present day go back to the craft guilds for 
their idea of how the industry of the future 
should be regulated, and find in a modern 
application of the guild principle a solution of 
our troubles. Chief among these are the 
writers in the New Age, who are also the authors 
of that most helpful book, * National Guilds : 
an Enquiry into the Wage System and the 
Way Out”; and A. J. Penty, whose book, 
«“ The Restoration of the Guild System,” ought 
to be reprinted. The methods of the old craft 
guilds cannot be applied in their entirety to the 


conditions of present-day industry, but the 


suggested application of the principle of craft 
co-operation cannot be lightly dismissed. 

In their day the guilds were responsible for 
the standard of craftsmanship, as well as for 
the remuneration and status of those engaged 
in the craft. The question of commercial gain 
did not then oceupy the premier position in 
industry that it does to-day. The guilds had 
their charters, under which they were given 
considerable powers of self-protection, but they 
also had their obligations of service to the 
community clearly set forth or implied. In 
each guild were masters, journeymen and 
apprentices ; and all were subjected to some 
test of fitness before they could pass from one 
grade to another. In the building trade, as 
now organised, we find many men in the position 
of employers who are financiers and nothing 
more. Firms thus constituted are probably 
the most detrimental factor the trade has to 
contend with. In any future scheme which has 
to command the respect of the public and the 
confidence of the operative, this factor will have 
to be eliminated. 

Following up the suggestion that existing 
organisations of employers and operatives shall 
form the nucleus of a better future organisation, 
it becomes necessary to consider a complete 
change of function for them. Generally speak- 
ing, if we except some of the larger firms, in 
addition to the financial ventures referred to 
in the previous paragraph, the employer fulfils 
the dual functions of owner and chief organiser 
of the business, while members of the opera- 
tives’ unions are the journeymen and labourers 
employed. A first condition for the success of 
any scheme of co-operation between the two 
organisations is that all employers and opera- 
tives in the building industry must be members 
of their respective unions. This can only be 
brought about by legal enactment. Only in 
this way will it be possible to bring the worst 
elements on both sides under the discipline 
that is necessary to secure the desired results. 
The reasons for this suggestion will be perfectly 
obvious to all concerned. It will also be neces- 
sary that all agreements arrived at between 
the organising and operative sections of the 
trade shall have the force of law. It follows, 
of course, that before this legal sanction can be 
given, it will have to be shown that no such 
agreement is detrimental to the public interest. 
In its overseeing functions, the State becomes, 
in effect, a partner in management. 

The remuneration of capital sunk in the 
industry would be a rigidly fixed percentage, 
to be determined in the last resort by the State 
when granting its charter. In the case of all 
capital required for what is now regarded as 
public service, this principle is elready accepted. 
There should be no difficulty in extending it 
to include the capital needed in industry. 
Capital, gua capital, is inert ; and of itself can 
render no service. The humar factors that use 
capita] are those whose services are to receive 
the main consideration. The operative section 
of the trade would receive pay upon such a scale 
as would allow a decent living to every individ- 
ual concerned. The pay might be dispensed 
weekly by the employer in return for an agreed 
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number of hours’ service while the operative is 


in employment. Provision would, of course, 
be made for the higher remuneration of excep- 
tional skill or responsibility in the case of 
foremen or others. The employers or organisers 
would also be paid upon such @ basis as would 
be found necessary to retain the services of 
thoroughly competent men. They might not 
receive as much possibly as some of them do now 
when the present element of profit is taken into 
account ; but they would be compensated in a 
way that cannot be measured in terms of 
money by the more satisfactory working of 
the industry, and by their greater security 
against financial disaster. Over and above 
these payments it is presumed that a margin 
would be left, which would correspond in some 
respects to part of what is now regarded as 
profit. This might be apportioned as to the 
smaller moiety to the employers’ or organisers’ 
association, part of which might be paid over 
as bonus by the association to the managers of 
firms who had proved most efficient during the 
year. The larger portion of the surplus would 
go to the unions of operatives, their numbers 
being so much the greater. These allotments 
to the operatives’ unions might be found to 
suffice for all purposes, or it might be necessary 
to supplement them by a levy on members. 
Most likely the allotments would be found 
sufficient. Upon the operatives’ unions would 
fall all the responsibility for maintaining their 
members in times of unemployment or sickness ; 
and in these times they ought to receive the 
equivalent of full pay. We must remember that 
the commodity idea of labour would have gone 
by the board, and there is no inherent reason 
why a workman should be denied reguiar pay 
while a manager is entitled to it. The unions 
would also provide adequate maintenance for 
members when no longer able to work by reason 
of old age or accidental disablement. This 
would abolish the need for Labour Exchanges 
and State Insurance, both of which are regarded 
with strong disfavour hy the operative class. 
The propesed method of remunerating labour 
gives the unions new and valuable functions, 
and recognises the principle that each industry 
ought to provide fully, in health or in sickness, 
for the adequate maintenance of all engaged in 
carrying it on. 

The foregoing is of necessity only a_ brief 
outline of principles which, if applied, »would 
remove from our industry many of the reproaches 
which are now levelled against it from within and 
without. The principle of sharing the products 
of industry upon a juster basis is introduced, 
and the moral reactions resulting from the 
change would be in the direction of better 
service all round. One great factor which is 
inimical to production of the best work would 
be removed, for no one would be harassed by 
the feeling of insecurity arising from the finan- 
cial exigencies of our present system. No man 
can do his best work while such worries are 
present. Any tendency to wilful slacking on 
the part of an operative would soon be sup- 
pressed, for the collective public opinion of his 
union would be brought to bear upon any mem- 
ber who was disposed to ca’ canny. If that 
were not enough, the union would have 
power to use more drastic means of bringing 
home to him a proper sense of duty. If the 
necessity ever arose, the same principle might 
be applied in the case of a member of the 
managerial section of the trade. 

On the commercial side it would be necessary 
that accounts should be kept upon a proper 
system, and periodical audits would be neces- 
sary in the case of every firm. The registration 
of firms, either large or small, upon the basis of 
limited liability would facilitate these financial 
operations. Probably this requirement would 
tend to bring about a reduction in the number 
of separate firms, but this would make for 
efficiency and better organisation, and would be 
a gain to the industry as a whole. Many 
businesses nowadays are too large to give that 
attention to detail and quality that is essential 
to the realisation of our ideals, while on the 
other hand there are far too many small busi- 
nesses carried on by weak, incompetent men, 
who find their clientéle among that class of 
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people who want a cheap thing irrespect 
of quality. Many men now in business on t} 
own account would be far better and m. 
profitably employed as managers or forem: 
and some even a8 journeymen. 

The employers’ or organisers’ associat) 
would have its meetings of members, bx 
national and local, to consider its corpora 
business, and to provide opportunities f 
mutual education by discussing the technica 
ities of management, and any other subj: 
pertinent to their work. The operatives woul 
also have their meetings to deal with t! 
phases of industry that mainly concerned ther 
and for the appointment of their own officials 
Provision would have to be made for a joir 
association of both sections of the indust: 
and this might be called ** The Building Track 
Guild.” Its functiors would be to correlat: 
the two sections of the industry, and to dea 
with all questions of policy concerning the trad 
as a whole. Not the least of these would | 
the provision of suitable technical training fi 
those who came to the trade as apprentice 
It would also be responsible for the audit of t! 
accounts of the employing firms as well as thos: 
of the operatives’ unions. 

It has already been urged that the scheme: 
as outlined is revolutionary. Of course it i+ 
and the circumstances demand a revolution in 
thought. It must be remembered, howev~ 
that of recent years many proposals have been 
put forward for the better orgapisation of 
industry. The Socialist or Collectivist pro 
posals have met with many adherents among 
the operatives, and not a few among employers 
The enormous increase of bureaucracy following 
the application of the collectivist principle in 
State Insurance, Labour Bureaux, &c., just 
before the war, and in the organisation of 
industry since the war, has given pause to many 
who previously regarded the Collectivist pro 
posals with favour. Bureaucracy seems to be 
inherent in the application of State manag: 
ment, and a timely recognition of this fact has 
determined many former advocates of Colle: 
tivism to have as little of it as possible. On 
the other hand, the suggestions of the Syndica- 
lists met with a considerable amount of favour in 
some quarters for a time; but they are now 
generally regarded as impracticable, and find 
few adherents. Those who have looked upon 
the various co-partnership and welfare schemes 
as panaceas for our industrial ills have also 
failed to convince either operatives or employers 
of their value. Out of the melting pot into 
which these and other ideas have been thrown, 
new proposals are emerging. The suggestions 
contained in this paper owe something, directly 
or indirectly, to all the sources that have been 
referred to, as well as to a long business experi- 
ence. They are now submitted as a basis for 
consideration and discussion upon which some 
superstructure may be reared that shall be the 
means of removing the abuses and injustices 
which the more thoughtful among the employers 
and the operatives would gladly see removed. 

Within the trade there is evidence of a desire 
to get together with a view to preventing the 
trouble that so many people seem to expect 
after the war. The National Associated Build- 
ing Trades Council, practically a federation of 
operatives’ unions, have put forward proposals 
for the setting up of a National Industrial 
Parliament for the building trade. Here, ready 
to hand, would be the machinery for the dis- 
cussion of the working proposals now put 
forward. It remains for the Federated Em- 
ployers to meet the operatives in the spirit of 
noblesse oblige which ought to actuate all those 
on whom the responsibilities and obligations of 
employers have devolved. If these obligations 
are fully realised they will seek to out-do the 
operatives in the effort for the betterment of all 
who are engaged in an ancient and honourable 
industry, and in the perfecting of its service. 
It is with a sincere desire to assist the discussion 
of proposals for the reconciliation of hitherto 
conflicting interests that these suggestions are 
advanced ; and whether they are accepted or 
some better plan is found, matters cannot any 
longer be allowed to drift in the old sweet 
way. 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


_ THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of England and 
Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible 
for errors that may occur ‘-— 


— 


Brick-  Plas- 











Car- M 
Brick- Plas- Pium- , layers’ F 
_ Masons. ‘ nters, 1 " . ayers terers 
layers. meg terers.  Slaters. ‘bers, Painters. ma La- la- 
c lbourers. boure 
d. d d d. d. d d d. d. _ 
Aberdare ....... ‘ 9 9% 9¢ 9 ry 9 . é 6 6: 
Accrington ...... 10 10 10 9 10 ) HI of 6 
Altrincham ...... 9 I/- 11 10 8 lly 11 7 . 7% 
Ashton-under-Lyn 11 1 119 11 9 11 10 8 8 . 
Barnsley .-....-.- 10 104 10 9 ” 10 94 7% 7% 7h 
Barrow-in- Furness 10. 11 10 10 108 104 *~ a 8 8 
DRED scctcessece 9 % 9 10 — o t 6 6 
BOD co vcscccccee ¥ ” “ ” St . ] 6 6 ef 
Bedford.......... ao aa. ” x > “ 6 . > 6 
Birkenhead ...... 1j/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/-" 1/- 11 ~ + im 
Birmingham ..... 1198 1148 119$ 11}5 1198 11458 1035 8 845 845 
Bishop Auckland . d ” 10 9 11 9 . 3 6 7 
Blackburn . ee 103 11 11 10 10 11 9 7 8 7 
Blackpool ....... 1l 9 10 Py Paar ; ra 6 6 ‘ 
BalSR 200s cccce 10 1 1/- 10 1l ¢ 10t 9 7 7 7 
Bournemouth .... 8 10 10 10 8 10 9 7 7 } 
Bradford ...... ee 10}t 104f 10+ 11+ 10 10+ 104¢ HF alt 88+ 
Bridgwater...... 6 6 6 6 63 6 r 4 4 4 
Brighton....... oe 9 i) 9 9 _ 0 8 7 7 7 
 - aie 11 11 11 11 _ 11 10 8 8 & 
Burnley ........ ° 10 103 aot 103 84 Ty a 7 7 7 
Burton-on-Trent . 9 10} 10 10 10 ) 73 7 7 
OE -seckadsouds 1/- 1/- 11, 11 11 11 10 n 8 Rg 
Cambridge ....... 9 ry 9 ry 9 9 - 4 ‘ ; 
OagGle ..cccccsce 10 103 103 10 10 10% 9 7 7% "4 
Chatham ........ 8t 10 10 t t 10 8 ; 7 ; 
Chelmsaford....... 8 7 8 9 — 7 6 db 5 4 
Cheltenham ...... 9 ae 9 of -- ® C) 64° 64° ef 
OS eee 10 11 11 08 03 10 10 ef 5 : 
Chesterfield ...... 9 104 10 8 9 5 84 6 6 5 
Colchester ......- 8 Re Re 9 - ” 6 6 6 sf 
Coventry .......«. 11 11 11 104 11 11 10 8 & ) 
Crowe ...-.200- oe 7 8 7 9 8 St s 5 6 6 
Darlington ...... 9 10 rot 103 10 Oe o 7 7 7? 
Derby ..... . 9 11} 1] 9 a Oe 94 - 8} 9 
Doncaster....... ° 9 9 4 o% o% “ . r) 6 74 
NS POT 9 10 10 10 10 4 ~ 6 4 > 
Durham .......-- C) 04 94 0} 10 9 af 6 é 1 
East Glam. ane 10 10 10 i 
Mon. Valleys .. , 10 54 a ‘ 7 7 
PE sc cccccecce 9 9 ry 9 9 a 8 . 8 
Folkestone ...... 84 of ” 9 at “ +, 7 ’ ; 
Gloucester ....... 8 co } 9 8 & 9% ~ 7 ? ? 
Grantham ....... 8 . 7 74-8 74-8 7 6 a s 3 
CE can vevseaen _— il 11 — — 11 e “4 e rs 
Eee a “ oF 0: 4 ” 8 7 7 . 
Great Yarmouth & 8 8 — ~ ~ 6 5 5 a 
SS 10% 10 114 ” ” 11 ) a . . 
Harrogate ....... 10¢ 9+ 10 ’ x 10 of 7 7% 7% 
Hartlepools ...... "st 11 11 11 11 103 # 84 8} 9 
Hastings ....200- 8 8 - 8 7 8 7 6 6 6 
pe, Oe 8 ~ 7 8 8 7 7 6 sf ry 
Huddersfield ..... 1) 1] 10 9 11 0 8 5 7 - 
hess 6nees sue 11% 1] 11 11 11} 10 - 9: of 94 
Ipswich........ . of 9 9 10 %% 10 + 7 7 7 
Lancaster ....... 10 10 10 10 “ 10 9 € 64 7 
Leamington spa. a 9 9 8 9 oP | 8} YY | 
BE cosccvess ° 11g 11 11 11 11% 1/- 10 “ a 9 
Leicester. .....20 114 11 11 10 11 10 + . . 
BEE cseese 9 9 9 8 af . s rT} 6 
ee onesuane 1/- 1/- 1/- ils 11 1/- 103 8 8 8 
Lianelly ......... 94 94 9% cr | 9 Rt R 63 i} 5 
ee rrr ‘ 10% 1/03 1/04 104 — 1/1 10 a y 7 
Loughborough ... 9% + d P) ” 8 7 7 . 
EMO .ccccee cove 9+ 4 9+ 84 r) 8 of af af 6 
Maidstone ....... 9 a Ww ” 4 4 8 4 6 6 
Manchester ...... 1/- 1/- 1/- 1/- 10 1/- 11% ~ 8 8} 
Mansfield ........ 8 11 10 8 _— 7 | ” « ® ® 
Merthyr Tydfil ... 9 9% 9 9 3 “ 8 6 6 6h 
Middlesbrough... .. 10 11 11 il 11 10 a sf 8 9 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 1 ilt 11} 113 11 10 11 8} 8 84 
Newport, Mon. . 0 10 10 10 8 1/- + 7 7 7 
Northampton .... 10 10 10 10 10 10 a 7% ™% 7% 
OS aes 8% 8 8 8 ~ 8t 7% « 6 6 
Nottingham ..... 1/- 1/ 1/ 11 114 /- 10 9 t 18 
Fee il 11 1/- 11 10 10}) o 7 8 ® 
ee 9 i) a4 wv ~ s 6 6} 
Plymouth ....... 9 9* 10° 9° 9° 10° 84° 7 7 7 
Pontypridd ...... 9 9 9 r) 9 9 ” 64 64 64 
Portamouth ...... 10. 10 10 10 10 9 8 8 ’ 
eo 10 10 10 10 10 11 10 7 7 4 
Reading ......... 9 9 9 10 _- of 8 63° 64° 64 
Rochdale ........ 104 10 11 10 98 ’ 10 - : - 
Rochester ..... ee 8 10 10 4 9 10 er} 7 7 7 
RS 10 10 10 10% 11 10 7 7 7 s 
St. Albans ....... 10 10 10 10 10 10 a 7 %% 7% 
St. Helens ....... e ost | 10t 9 of ob 10% 6 6% 6 
Scarborough ..... a re) 8 x 7 7 7 
Sheffield ........ . 10 il 103f 9 104 11 10 7 7 7 
Shrewsbury ...... 8 9 9 — 8 7 6 6 6 
Southampton..... 10 10 10% 10 103 of ot 7, 7 7 
Southend-on-Sea . ” cy] 4 “ P’cework 9 7 6 8 6 
Southport........ 11 10 10 10 10 103 10 7 7 7 
South Shields .... 11 1 il 11 11 103° 11 84 ~ af 
Stockport ....... 1 11 11 11 104 1/- oF ~ ~ a 
Stockton-on-Tees 103 11 IL 11 11 10 a | 8 a) 
Stoke-on-Irent .. 10 104 10 10 -- W 9} 7 7 7% 
a 8 7 x x 7 7 7 . 6 6 
Sunderland ...... ll il 11 11 11 9 11 8 8 8 
Swansea ......... 103 10 10 103 103 9 10 7 7 7 
Taunton ‘ 8 8 5 — ~ 7 St 6 6 
DE siaceece x 8 8 8 8 s 8 6 6 6 
Wakefield ...... ‘ 10 10 9° % 8 104 4 7 7 7 
shuenens rm 10 10 10 9 10 8} 7 7 7 
Warrington ..... ° 8 11: 11 11 8 il 10 6 7 
West Bromwich .. 11 1 104 10 — 10 ° * 6 8 
isadicaces scat! 28 11 10, | 10 % 103 of 7 8 7 
Windsor ........ = r) ro) ee; _ 4 _— 6 6 6 
Wolverhampton .. | 1/- - | We] 8 ; 10 « eae ioe. - 9 
Worcester ....... | ” r) “es ) oF ot - “h 6% 63 
Yor’ ; oF 9 ay a ™ a Rb a - 
The Masons’ rate given is for bankers; fixers usually A per hour extra. 
* War bonus of 2s. per week granted. ¢ War bonus of 3s. per week granted. | War bonus of 2s. 6d. per week granted. 


“ War bonus of 6s. per weekjaranted. § 1d. per hour extra for men engaged on muni 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘proposed "’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council ; and P.C. for Parish 
Council, 





AUCKLAND.—At a recent meeting of the R.D.C. the 
Surveyor reported that he had met the district engineer 
of the N.E. Railway near the railway crossing at 
Adelaides, and they had agreed on a site for the proe 
posed footbridge. The engineer has now prepared 
plans and estimates = 

AYLESBURY The R.D.C. has agreed to plans for 
milk-sheds at Grandborough, and additions to house 
at Wingrave 

AYR tans have passed Ayr Burgh Dean of Guild 
Court for the erection of a picture house at Boswell 
Park, Ayr, the application being made by the trustees 
of the late Mr. George Green 

BOLTON Plans passed by ~ T.C Store shed, 
Manchester-road, for Bolton Railway Wagon Co 
coal shed, 13, Markland-hill, for Mr. T. Hindey 
shed, Crook-street Siding, for the Ear! of Elleamere ; 
conversion of stable into cottage, 11, Emerald-street, 
for Mr I (rardner atore room and extension to 
drying room, Morttield Bleach Works, for Messrs. T 
Croasa & Co conversion of cottages to store room and 
garage, All Saints’-street, for Mr. 8S. Kay; additions 
Beech Villa. Lostock. for Mr. J. 1 Steele: store, 
Victoria Colliery, for 7 Brocklehurst, Ltd 
+ CHELTENHAM.—Pilans passed by T.( Motor garage 
Regent-street, for Dale, Fortyg& Co.; porch, 15, All 
Saints’-terrace, for Mr. G. H. Roberts; additions, 

Ashcroft,”” Swindon-road, for Mr. B. Bradbury 

DERBY.—The Council is recommended to sell to 
the Derby B.G. 12 acres of land for the erection of aa 
infirmary 


DEWSBURY Plans passed by B.C, :-—Enclosure 
and roof to loading dock, Headfield Mills, for Messrs. J. 
Fenton & Sons, Ltd two sheds and motor-wagon 


shed, Savile Town Chemical Worka, for Mr ‘ 


Wakefield sanitary accommodation, to Low-street 
for Messrs. Wilman Bros sanitary accommodation, 
Savile Town Chemical Works, for Mr. W. C. Wakefield ; 
hospital, Staincliffe, for the Dewsbury Guardians 
EASTRY The R.D.C. has received a letter f.0m 
the L.G.B. with reference to the proposed erection 
of workmen's dwellings at Ash, suggesting that plans 
and estimates for the exection of such buildings, 
together with application for loan, should be made 
in anticipation of the erection of the dwellings later on 
ESsex The Kasex CC. has agreed to enter into a 
contract at £1,500 for the ensuing year with the Witham 
U.C. for the maintenance of the main roads in that 
authority's area, and that repairs be carried «ut to the 
Great Bardfield bridge at an approximate cost of £350, 
EXETEI The Architect to the City Council has 
reported to the R.A.M. Building Committers that the 
re-painting of the external woodwork of the Castle- 
street Hostel premises, and sundty exterior repairs, s 
urgently needed He estimated the cost at £50 
Hove Alterations to Brunswick-road, for Messrs 
Stringer & Dinnick. 
ILFORD.—Amongst the after-the-war work proposed 
by the R.DC. is the erection of 12 cottages at Ripley 


KENDAL an passed by T.( Dwelling house, 
Gillingate, for Mr. J. W. Howie; architect, Mr 
Stalker 4 


a 

LLANDILO.—The R.D.C. has approved a plan ct a 
house to be built at Penygroes. 

LvTon.—Pians passed by T.C.: T. Lye & Son, stores, 
New Bedford-road; E. L. Barber, timber stores, 
Bury Park-road; C. Collins, motor garage, Beech-hill, 
Dunstable-road ; Vauxhall Motors, Lid., temporary 
stores, Kimpton-road; G. Kent, Ltd., stamping mill, 
Althorp-road ; G. Kent, Ltd., lavatory, Biscot-road 
Vauxhal! Motors, Ltd., temporary stores, Kimpton 
road 

MANCHESTER.—Pians passed by C.C.: Alterations 
and addition to warehouse, Turner-street and Back 
Turner-street : works, Wood-street and Back Irwell- 
street; alterations to Pin Mill, Fairfield-street, and 
Mayo-street, Ardwick ; alterations to offices of works, 
Whitworth-street, Openshaw; addition to copper: 
amith’s shop to works, Clayton-lane South, Openshaw ; 
steel chimney to works, Napier-street, Gorton ; steel 
chimney to works, Bennett-street, Ardwick; trans- 
former house, &c., Great Mariborough-street ; altera- 
tions to shop and house, Nos. 51 & 51a, Great Ducie- 
street, and Little Bridge-street, Cheetham ; diningroom 
to works, Clapham-street, Moston ; addition to Welling- 
ton Mills, Pollard-street East, Ancoats; motor garage, 
Gorton-street, Collyhurst-road ; alterations and addition 
to premises, Church-street and Green-street, Newton 
Heath; truck store to works, Delaunay's-road, 
Crumpsall; canteen to works, Stanhope-street, 
Levenshulme ; boiler house and additions, Owen-street, 
Hulme; store, Arundel-street, Hulme; alterations to 
Ducie Mills, Hulme Hal!l-ane, Newton Heath ; ~ ¢ 
for filter presses to works, Delaunay’s-road, Crumpealil ; 
laboratories to works, Delaunay's-road, Orumpsall ; 
engine house to Bleach Works, off Biackley New-road, 
Blackley ; addition to Bleach Works, off Biackiey New- 
road, Blackley ; dining rooma, &c., to works, Crumpsall 
vale, Crumpeall; addition to colour shop of works, 
Delaunay’s-road, Crumpsall; alterations to works, 





* see also our list of Competitions, Contracts, ae. 
on page 246. 
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Cambridge-street, Bradford-road; revised pian of 
drains of store to works, Crumpsall-view, Cheetham ; 
conversion of shop and house into house, Royle-street 
and Naylor-street; conversion of three houses into 
shops and houses, Nos. 121, 123 and 125, Rochdale- 
road, Church-street, and William-street, Harpurhey ; 
revised plans of premises, High-street, Birchin-lane, and 
Bridgewater-place ; chimney to works, South-street, 
Openshaw; tool shed to works, Whitworth-street, 
Openshaw ; reinforced concrete details to dining rooms, 
&c., cf works, Chatham-street, Clayton ; revised plan 
of drains to offices, Spring-gardens, Fountain-street, 
and West Mosley-street ; alterations to works, Ardwick- 
green South, Choriton-upon-Mediock ; bathroom, &c., 
to Sunday School, Manchester-road, Choriton-cum- 
Hardy; seven houses, Cromwell-avenue, Whalley- 
range, Withington; stove house to works, Cambridge- 
street, Choriton-upon-Medlock 

NEWEURY.—A plan of additions to the office of 
Messrs. W. Brain & Co., in Market-street, has been 
approved. 

NEWCASTLE.—The Newcastle Corporation Town 
Moor and Parks Committee has confirmed the action 
taken in granting 144 acres of land on the Town Moor 
for the purpose of extending the Infirmary. 

OSSETT—-Plan passed Motor-shed, Springstone 
House, for Mr. W. M. Oddie. 

PORTSMOUTH .— Plans passed by T( Kight houses 
Heysholt-road, Southsea, for Mr. G. E. Gumbleton ; 
additional storerooms, &c., Buckingham-place, Land- 
port, for Mr. F. J. Spickerne!! 

RoMFORD.—-The R.D.C. has approved the following 
plan: Two new streets, to be known as Cranbourne- 
gardens, and Dougias-vardens, off St. Mary's-lane, 
Upminster 

LOTHERHAM.—Application is to be made te the 
L.G.B. for sanction to borrow £1,750 for the purchase 
of a housing site near the Aldwarke Pumping Station, 
Doncaster-road, for the B.C 

SANDGATE.—The U.C. has received an application 
for permission to erect » garage on a piece of land 
opposite the Police Station at Seabrook 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—Plans passed :—Diversion of 
Thornton's Stairs, Union-alley, Mr. J. H. Morton, 
architect, for the South Shields Empire Palace, Ltd 
Plans for offices and store, Commercial-road, and 
Windmili-hill, submitted by Mr. J. W. Hansen, for 
Messrs. G. T. Gray & Co., Ltd., are before the Council 

STRETFORD.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Motor- 
house, 94, Edge-lane, for Mr. George Mason; trans- 
former tank shop, Trafford Park, for the British West- 
inghouse Elec. and Mfg. Co., Ltd. ; extensions, Trafford 
Park-road, for the Trafford Power and Light Supply 
(1902), Ltd Women’s mess room, &¢., Mosley-road, 
for the Trafford Park Chemical Co., Ltd machine 
shop, Westinghouse-read, for Messrs. Redpath, Brown 
& Co., Ltd. 

WaTFORD.—Plans passed by U.D.C.:—Shed and 
box factcry, Rickmansworth-road, for Messrs. W. & D 
Wilkins ; two shops and workshop, 293A, High-street, 
for Mr. W. R. Gunton 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—An_ extension is to be 
earried out at the Ashcombe House Hospital 

WicTon.—The U.D.C. has passed plans for an ex- 
tension to Messrs. Carr, White & Company ‘s jam works. 


en 
DEALING IN LEAD. 


New REGULATIONS. 

An Order under the Defence of the Realm 
Regulations issued by the Ministry of Munitions 
was published in last Friday’s London Gaze’ e 
prohibiting dealing of any kind in lead situated 
outside the United Kingdom, except under 
licence from the Ministry of Munitions, unless 
it is for the purpose of carrying out a contract 
in writirg existing prior to April 6 last, for 
the sale or purchase of white lead, lead oxides, 
lead manufactures, lead alloys, or lead com- 
pounds, or a contract in writing existing prior 
to February 2 last, for the sale or purchase of 
any other kind of lead. 

Licences must also be obtained for dealing 
in eny kad situated in the United Kingdom, 
«xcept in the following cases :— 

(a) For the purpose of a contract or order 
for the time being in existence certified to be 
within Classes “* A” or “ B,” in the Order of 
the Minister of Munitions as to priority dated 
Merch 8, 1917, and made in substitution for 
Cireular L.33. 

(b) For the purpose of necessary repairs or 
renewals requiring immediate execution and 
involving the use of not exceeding | ewt. of 
lead, and not exceeding 28 lb. of white lead, 
lead oxide, or lead compound. 

Maximum prices are fixed for the purchase, 
sale and offer of lead. The use of lead for the 
purpose of any manufecture or work is pro- 
hibited except in the following cases :— 

(a) For the purpose of » contract or order 
for the time being in existence certified to be 
within Classes “‘ A” or “ B” in the Order of 
the Minister of Munitions as to priority dated 
March 8, 1917, and made in substitution for 
Cieular 1.33. t we r e Ad 

b) For the purpose of necessary repairs* or 
renewals involving the use of not* cxceeding 
1 ewt. of lead and not exceedirg 28 Ib. of white 
lead, lead oxide, or lead compound. 
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(c) For the purpose of type casting from 
metal already ir the form of type on February 2, 
1917, or from lead purchased for that purpose 
prior to that date. 

(d) Under and in aceordance with the terms 
of a licence issued under the authority of the 
Minister of Munitions. 

The regulations also require all persons to 
make monthly returns of stocks, purchases, 
deliveries, contracts, or existing orders to the 


Director of Materials (A.M. 2. (E)), Hotel 
Victoria, Northumberland-avenue, London, 


W.C. 2, to whom also all applications for licences 
to purchase or use lead should be made. No 
returnof stocks, &c., is required from any person 
whose total stock of lead in hand or on order for 
future delivery to him has not at any time 
during the preceding month exceeded | ewt. 

The following are the maximum prices : 

Pia Leap. 

Virgin pig lead, £29 per ton net, ex ship, £30 
per ton net, ex store or ex refiners’ works. 

Scrap lead or reme'ted scrap lead, £26 per 
ton net, ex sellers’ premises. 

Manxveacturep Leap. 

Sheet lead, £39 10s. per ton; lead pipe, £40 
per ton delivered United Kingdom, less 25 per 
cent. monthly account ; the usual trade extras 
and allowances to apply. 

The rate of exchange bet ween chemical houses 
and manufacturers of chemical sheet lead for the 
old lead in pig lead shape, to be £8 per ton net 
for sheet lead and £8 10s. per ton for lead pipe, 
the manufacturer paying cost of delivery of the 
old lead; the sheet tead or lead pipe to be 
delivered United Kingdom. The usual trade 
extras to apply. 

LEAD COMPOUNDS. 

Dry white lead, £46 per ton, less 5 per cent. 
monthly account, delivered United Kingdom. 
The usual trade extras and allowances to apply. 

White lead in oil, £53 per ton, less 5 per cent. 
monthly account for deliveries in packages of 
5ewt. and over; £55 per ton, less 5 per cent. 
monthly account, for lots of less than 5 cwt. 
White lead in packages less then 5 cwt. to be 
charged at the customary trade extra for 
packing. 

These Pp ices for W hite lead in oil are base d on 
a price of £50 per ton as the spot price for raw 
linseed oil in barrels. If the average daily spot 
price of raw linseed oil during the preceding 
month rises or falls by multiple © of £6, ther the 
above maximum price of white lead in oil shall 
rise or fall by 10s. per ton for every £6 per ton 
rise or fall in the price of linseed oil. 

RED Leap AnD LITHARGE. 

£42 per ton less 2} per cent. monthly account, 
in 5ewt. casks delivered United Kingdom. 
The usual trade extras and allowances to apply. 


hci aiaiaiinn 
TRADE NEWS. 


The Zeta Wood Flooring Co.,"of Stratford, 
inform us that they have recently laid floors on 
Bennett's Patent System at one of the London 
County Council schools. The Zeta Co.’s 
speciality is the Bed-Grip-Zeta Floor, and they 
can quote from pitchpine or Archangel deal in 
stock. 

Messrs. William Moore & Co., of Lauderdale- 
buildings, Aldersgate-street, E.C., call attention 
of decoretors to the fact thet they specialise in 
dust sheets and other accessories necessary to 
the trade. Their telephone is City 5184. 

Our notice has been called to the use of 
waterproofed cement in connection with a dock 
*“Somewhere in England.” At high tide the 
sea water almost reaches the top of the retaining 
wall of the dock, and much trouble has been 
occasioned owing to water penetrating the wall. 
Many remedies were unsuccessfully adopted, 
and subsequently Pudloed cement was used with 
perfectly successful results. 

The Humphries Patent Bracket and Scaffold 
Syndicate, Ltd., of Osier Ironworks, Point 


Pleasant, Wandsworth, S.W., inform us that 
the great increase in the cost of production has 
necessitated raising the price of Humphries 
Patent Steel Brackets, which are used in place 
of ordinary scaffolding, to from 25s. pers set 
(2} brackets and 2 grapplers). Fs 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Competitions, -—-; Contracts, iv; Public 
Appointments, xx; Auction Sales, xvii. Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
the advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause 
shall be observed ; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to 
the contrary. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


APRIL 14.—Hengoed.—Reparrs.—The Governing 
jody of the Gelligaer County School for Giris 
Hengoed, invite tenders for reinstating portions of 
the damaged part of the Girls’ County School, Hengoed 
Pians, &c., at the School and at the County Architect's 
Office, County Hall, Cardiff 
APRIL 16.—Norwich.—PAINTING.—For external 
painting of various schools, for the Norwich E.C, 
Forms, &c., of Mr. C. J. Brown, Architect and Surveyor, 
Cathedral Offices, The Close, Norwich 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


APRIL 14.—Glasgow.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Corporation of builders’ materials, &c., as may be 
required by the Water Department from June 1, 1917. 
Specifications, &c., of Mr. J. R. Sutherland, Water 
Engineer, 45, John-street. 

APRIL 20.—London.—-REMOVAL OF CLINKER 
The Borough of Bermondsey invite tenders for removal 
of ciinker, &c Forms may be obtained from Mr. 
Fredk. Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Spa-road, S.E. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


APRIL 21.—Dundee.—-STRAINING SCREENS, & 
The T.C. invites tenders for the supply and erection 
of straining acreens, guide rails, &c., for No. 2 Pump 
Room at Carolina Port, Dundee Form, &c., from 
Mr. H. Richardson, M.Inst.E.E., General Manager and 
Engineer, Electricity Department, Dundee; and 
drawings may be seen at the Head Office, Dudhope- 
crescent-road, Dundee 

APRIL 21 Dundee. STEELWORK. The T.C, 
invites tenders for the supply and erection of steel- 
work in floors, &c., at No. 2 Pump Room at Carolina 
Port, Dundee. Form, &c., from Mr. H. Richardson, 
M.{fnst.E.E., General Manager and Engineer, Electricity 
Department, Dundee; and drawings may be seen at 
the Head Office, Dudhope-crescent-road, Dundee 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


APRIL 14.—Glasgow.—CAkTAGE WorK.—The 
Corporation invite offers for the cartage work re 
quired by the Statute Labour Department for one year 
from June 1 next. Specifications, &c., at the office of 
Public Works, City Chambers, 64, Cochrane-street 


APRIL 14.—Ruskington (Lines.).—- ROAD MATERIAI 
Supply to the U.D.C. of road material. Forms, &c., 
of Mr. A. DD. Piper, Clerk, Sleaford. 


APRIL 14.—Scuthborough.—Bssatt, &c.—Supply 
to the U_D.C. of about 650 tons of basalt, granite, or 
other suitable stone. Forms of Mr. Philip Hanmer, 
Clerk to Council, Council Offices, Southborough 

APRIL 16.—Belchamp (Suffolk).—BROKEN GRANITE, 
XC Supply to the Beichamp R.D.C. cf broken 
granite and slag for the year ending March 31, 1918. 
Forms of Mr. 8. Allpress, Surveyor, Sudbury, Suffolk. 

APRIL 16.—Sheerness.—RKOAD MATERIAL.—-Supply 
to the U.D.C. of road material. Forms from Mr. Vincent 
H. Stallon, Clerk of the Council, Council Offices, 
Sheerness. 

APRIL 16.—Dunstable.—-SLaG, &c.—Supply to the 
Corporation during the year ending March 25, 1918, 
of 2-in. and 1-in. tarred slag and }-in. tarred slag 
topping, and 2-in., 1-in., and }-in. dry slag and slag 
dust. Forms from the Borough Surveyor, Mr. W ‘. 
Wilkins, Town Hall, Dunstable. 

APRIL 16.—Grimsby.—Drain, &c.—For the? con- 
struction of about 100 yds. of 9 in. drain, with’ man- 
holes, &c., in the parish of Healing, for the Grimsby 
R.D.C. Plans, &c., at the Engineer's and Surveyor’s 
Office, Deansgate, Grimsby. Mr. Albert Hobson, 
Engineer and Surveyor 

APRIL 16.—Runcorn.—GRANITE MACADAM, &C.— 
Supply to the R.D.C. of granite macadam, setts, 
kerbstones, and sanitary pipes ; 
Hough, Acting Clerk, 71, High-street, Runcorn. 

APRIL 16.—Tenterden (Kent).—ROAD MATERIAL.— 
wey to the R.D.C. of road material. Forms of Mr. 
W. L. C. Turner, District Surveyor, Tenterden. P* 

_ APRIL 23.—Tenterden.—Granite, &¢.—The T.C. 
invites tenders for supplying the following : Granite or 
other approved macadam; Kent ragstone; team 
labour ; mason’s work; tar painting. Forms of Mr. 
W.L. C. Turner, Borough Surveyor, Tenterden, Kent. 


Hiuction Sales. 


*APKIL 24 fand :25. — London. — Messrs. Fuller, 
Horsey, Sons & Cassell will sell on the premises the 
wood-working machinery, builders’ plant, and stock of 
well-seasoned timber of the Tennyson Building Works, 
Kilburn, N.W. Catalogues of the Auctioneers,§11, 
Billiter-square, E.C. 3. as 

May 8.—London.— Mr. John Seagram Richard- 
son, of Messrs. Debenham, Tewson and Chinnocks, will 
sell at the Mart. Tokenhouse-yard, City, a valuable 
Freehold Property. Particulars of the Auctioneer, 
80, Cheapside, E.C. 2, & 29,'St. James’s-square, 8.W. 1. 


Forms of Mr. W,E . 
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APRIL 13, 1917.] 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


(Owing te the exceptional! circumstances which 
prevail at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed ky inquiry. Since our last issue 
several prices have been rev'sed — Ed ] 


*,° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible. the 
@verage prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
erlowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect prices 
—a fact which should be remembered by those who 
make use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 

Per 1000 Alongside, in River Thames. £ 
DEE Nchsc eh che dbcenksenee wees oe 2 
Picked Stocks for Facings ..........e...s- 21 

Per 1000, oar at Railway Depot, London. 
£ d. Ss & 


t 
a0? 
coe 


d. 

i EEE 118 0 Best Biue 

Best Fareham Pressed Staf- 

ebesseoun 15 0 fordshire ... 510 © 

Best Red Deo. Bullnose .. 5 15 0 
Pressed Rua- Best Stour- 
bon Facing... 6 6 @ bridge Fire 

eee 610 0 

GLAZED Bricks— 

Best White, T’ble Str’tch’rs 20 7 6 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 17 7 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 1417 6 two Ends ... 21 7 6 

Headers....... 14 7 6 Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End .... 22 7 6 
nose and 4$in. Splays and 
DES vacates 187 6 Squints ..... 19 17 6 


Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 
advance on list. 
Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 leas than best. 
d 


25 per cent. 


®. 

ames Ballast ......... 8 3% per yard, delivered. 

7 MP sans accd tes ee ; 
Thames Sand .......... ee 66 o 
Best Washed Sand ...... > a ee “ 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- 

 nvvcoazsecacos 10 0 x oa 

Per ton, delivered. 
£a d. £ a. 4. 

Best Portiand Cement ...... 216 @ .« 8138 © 


Do. £2 68. alongside in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 7 6 at riy. depot. 
NotTs.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
eharge for sacks. : 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 478. Od. per ton delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 358. Od. per ton at rly. dpt 
STONE. 


BaTtH Stone—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... 1 

Do. do. cate in railway trucks at Nine 
Bims, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 6 

Do. do, delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 


PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft.# 
average, delivered in railway trucks at¥ 
Westbourne Park, G.W.R., South Lam- 
beth, G.W.R., or Nine Elms, ‘or L. &8.W.R., 
per ft. cube 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 
Wharf or Nine Elms Depét, per ft.cube.. 2 6% 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 


RaNpDoM antueiiee *% Cube, delivered at Rly. Bot. 
8. a. 


Ancaster in blocks. 2 $ Closeburn Red 
Beer in blocks. 74 Freestone ...... $2 

Grinshill in blocks. 2 4 Red & White Mans- 
Dariey Dale in fieldrandom block 2 8 

BD sanebooes 2 5&5 Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do.do. 38 8% 

Yorx StonE—Robin Hood Quality 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. «s. d. 
Seappled random blocks 34 

er Ft. Super. Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 ia. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


Tee eee eee eee eee 


SPUR ID 4003s.dcgnsecdevevecsccivecse 2 6 
6 in. pee my Ce Gites, GITOD . occccadeccvooces 2s 
3 in. sawn twosides slabs (random sizes) ..... 1 0} 
| - - 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random 8 
14 a A ay GHEE, GND cccccwecvesassoceve 0 63 
Hard York— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
Scappled random blocks ............-+-+++- 
er Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depét. 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 
SRS «ccsgunknteebsneseer sees encd sees 3 
6 in. rubbed PGI GD Sbbs.ccasncéece i 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ..... 1 0 
8 in. self-faced random flags ...........++-+- 0 6 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London 


Best machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 
faced tiles from either Broseley or £ s. d. 


Staffordshire district.......cccceccscess 212 6 
IESE <3 occ cab edteseseoceceve 215 0 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 0 6 6 

Per 1,000 of 1,200 

SLATES. f.o.r. — 

s. d. 

Best Biue Bangor Slates, 20 Lf Di ceuws se 13 56 0 
a) SO UF EB ccvscves 612 6 

First quality ‘o SOE WO cccccces 1215 0 
TORRES ncsccscee SMW: 

Best Biue Portmadoc, | & - See oo Ss OS 
” 16 by 8 e*teeeeerne 612 6 

First quality os BO BO -ccvcdecees Be a 6 
16 © cesccessise © a 


Woop, 
Bust BUILDING — page 


Per standard. 
+) rae £s.4. 


wastecpasedes aa oe .6e 8 
ott si eo we@0 ..3 6 8 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued). 


Best BuILpIne REDWOOD. Per standard. 
Battens: 2in., 2} in., and) £ 8.4 
Dae OM. becatess 
sh. 24 fa, and 3in. by.s5 9 0o 


36 0 0 


ee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


a 2in. by 3 in., 
2 in. by 3$ in., 2 in. by 
4in., 2in. by ‘4 in. 734 0 0 .. 35 0 0 
3 in. by ¢in., and 3 in. by 
CN encéataeunédead 
Boards: lin... 1jin., and 


1¢ in. by 6 in and 7 in 010 ©) more than 
1 _ RR CRISS era Se 1 0 0; _ battens. 
Seconds S aemdeTiicales unk 1 0 O leas than best 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about Per load. : 
35 cu. ft. average)... 16 0 and upwards. 
Do 6in. to 10 in 
Per standasd 
Best Pitch Pine Deals .... 54 06 O . 3s 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick......... 010 Oextra. 


Joiners’ Woop. 


White Sea First Quality) 
Red: 4in. by lin... 


caer 8 8 
by llin ceeoaesce 
éin. by Oin. ..... - 2°82 6. 2. “e oee 
Sin. by 9in., and 24 in. 
IS ae 40 0 0 41 0 0 
3 in. by 1lin board “Err 100 . more than 
deals. 
7 in. and Sin. battens . ms 6 8 ..* es 
7 in. and 8in. boards ... 10 0 . more than 
Archangel White Deals— battens. 
t 3in. by 9in. and 
10 in. and llin. ..... 42 0 0 440 =«O0 
Seconda, i?) Dilek oats 200 less than — 
U.S. Battens ..... 6 ©; 38 


Prepared Floorings a | Matchings, Seconds aii 
Red qe equal— 


ljin. by 6gin. planed Per square actual. 
&§ 0 .. 2 6 


a ~ Feeeeaege 0 
ljin. by 6$in. planed 
and matched ........ oo «xs ey -< 
1 - . 63 in. planed and 
oe cecesecososes 1160... 118 0 
Lin. “ 63 in. planed and 
IE ccinesensnde ia B ws 118 0 
Zin. by 64in. planed, 
matched, and beaded 
ee Pe sees ases wea ae 1 9 986 
lin. by 6} in. do....... SO. ee: 6 118 0 
Columbian or Oregon vend Per standard 
best quality ....... ‘ .¢ 0 0 
Yellow Pine—First nssie 
Piisnstdbeneeeses | 
es 60 © O and upwards. 
Seconds, regular sizes .. | 
eee 
Kauri Pine— Planks : ft. 
Pe titesstcane ose - 
a Oak I er ft. 
stirerr om, per 010 6 012 6 
ben Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
super, as inch........ 1 0 01 8 
Sin. do. do. @ 010 010 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 
SE Saetaks wcunsae 61 0 014 
Cuba, Mahogany ...... Ys Se 02 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per 
ft. super. as inch . 01 (0 SF. 
French, “ Italian,” Walnut 610 01 6 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
Moulmein) .......... 26 0 0 30 0 0 
Do. do. (Java) ....... 2606060 200 
American Whitewood 
planks, perft.cube .. 0 8 6 . 090 
Glue, percwt. .......... 400 440 
METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 4 
sections, basis price ...... 
Piain Compound’ Girders, ‘ 
ordinary sections ........ Prices controlled 
Plain Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, by the Ministry 
ordinary sections ........ . : 
DET S.. wecéceedsones of Munitions. 
Cast Iron Columns and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 





POCCOTES 2. ccc cicccccecs 4 


WrovGnt-IRoN TUBES AND FITTINGS— 

(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works 5percent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 

Tubes. Fittings. 
et «css 


GR | Bi bdesbces dc cdeseotesses 
WAtGE ccccccccccccccescccvoves 42 47% 
Steam ad obbb0d6 65060666000 08e8 oe esee 424 
Galvanised gas... 1... e ee ee eens sees 
a  o.8 ccvcsueeracabhe 21g.... 4 
pp BTOAM 2... cece eee ereees 6 ssc0 OO 
L.C.C. Som Prrr— London Prices. 
Pipes Coated. Bends Branches. 
s. d. YY s. d. 
SMe. cdscscrves 2. ee 2: 
2h im. 2.ccces S se 29 
OER.. eccccece of .. 3 4 
SEER. secvese 7. os 3 10 
GE... coces SE o- 4 


PS sewe 
a3 


“ 

: 
err .e 
e-ans 

eon = 





METALS (Continued). 
L.C.C. Dram Premse— Lenden Prices. 
4in., @. 6d. .. Sim, be. 6d. .. Gin, G. 4. 
Per ton, 


in London. 
Inoxn— & s. 4. 
Common Bars .......... 1610 @ te 17 6 8 
Staffordshire Crown Bare— 
good merchant quality 1610 © .. 17% 6 
Staffordshire “ Marked 
i sie tdvhedweses 1710 @ .. 18 6 @ 
Mild Steel Bars ........... 19 6 @ 1910 © 


Steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete ote, - beaie orice 
Hoop Iron, basis price ... 20 fo 0 
» Galvanised ... 33 ° 4 

(* And upwards, according to size aad gauge ) 
Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to20g.... 22 0 @ te e@2 10 
f. Ss Fe 2 tee Fl 
26¢g....24 © @ .. 84616 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat. ordinary quality— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 

to 3 ft. to 20g pes 8 8 o- _ 

Ordinary sizes to 22 g and 

Bet. dxnesiecs - 33686 .. 38810 8 

Ordinary sizes to 26 g. . 35 0 6 te 86186 8 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, beat = 

Ordinary sizes to 20g. ... 35 © ; _ 

aqutanien - 22 8 and 
BOG. sctvebroakees »o Se ae @ ee _ 

Ordinary sizes to 26g. ... 38 10 @ .. _— 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 

Ordtnary lass, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 

BPE. wseseevcnvesetes mm 8 6 «es =_ 

Ordinary sizes, 22g. and 

Sr ee 3110 8 .,. 

Ordinary sizes, 26g ‘ sz ee... _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 6.{t. 

by 2ft. to 3ft. to 20g. 

and thicker ....... 2a431e 6 .. = 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 20 g. 

SE Bet. swessvcnensces 24 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 26g. 26 10 we 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in. .... 23 © 25 

(Under 3 in., usual trade oxtras§ 


LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London. 


eco 
ot 


Leap—Sheet, English, 41b. “2 8.4. .. _ 
i errr ss oe. _ 
PRONG ccccovencen’ 3910 6 _ 
ds bcdd ews eenus 4210 ® _ 
Se ee bcdeeoes ocean 4210 0 


Nore—Countey delivery, 20s. per ton extra :lots under 
5 cwt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Orders for over 
1 ewt. should be accompanied by a certificate or 
licence, which can be obtained from the Director of 
Materials {[A.N. 2 (E)} Hotel Victoria, 8.W. 

Allowance for old lead, £26 per ton. 


J 


CopPpER— 
Strong Sheet ..... perib @ 1 6. -_ 
Thin a Bema om 2 Bs _ 
Copper nails ..... ea Bie -» _ 
Copper wire .... 4 . = 8 -s _ 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet .... - ss. 3 — 
, ieee ~ eis. _ 
Tin—English Ingota ,, > 8. 8. és — 
SoLDER— Plumbers’ a > 2 Be « — 
Tinmen’s ........ a oo 8 8 ~~ 
Blowpipe ........ ae | — 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATERA OF STOCF 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZE 


Per Ft. Per Ft 
15 oz. fourths ..,. 5d. BOGS. TGS cccccces af 
i SE ateewe 54d. 82 oz. Same sueeae 
SS 6. CD sone Ge. - a... Se. haa beeen 
. thirds .... 6 Muted 6 Sheet, 15 on. A 
260z.fourths . 64d. - 21 on. *f 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES. Per Ft 
S PRG oc ckckecnd erintiscdccccets bens 4d 
y* Rough rolled and rough cast plate .......... 4he 
+ Rough rolled and rough cast plate .......... 434 


Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic. Oceanic, 
Arctic, Repoussine, and “Stippelyte,” 


Ws en t'nchetddbsdbcdwnsseeeenhwe 54 

DO SND 00 gp bd 000000900006 008460486 634 

DES SD Seco cvhadedeceseevdevsvetedes - ae 

PAINTS, &c. 2s¢ 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ....... pergallen © 4 6 

a. a. », In barrele...... aa 647 

eed = » in drums ....... un @ 410 

Boiled ,, », in barrels...... ‘ 049? 

in drome ....... i 06e8 

Turpentine in barrels .......... Pe @ 46 

i GD sceckadsver ©4449? 

Genuine Ground English White Lead, per tee 56 0 8 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 

nd BOE. Ti 200s cwcesedssos per ton eee 

Best Linseed Of] Putty ....... per cwt. @13 86 

Stockholm Tar .........+++0. per barrd 46e8 

PROG 2 cccvccccccevesesecee per cwt. 010 @ 


GeENTISE Ware Leap ParntT— 
“ Blackfriars.” “‘ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other beat brands (in 14 1b. tins) net 
leas than 5 ewt. lots .. per tom delivered 68 0 6 


VARNISHES, &c. Pexuiies. 
ins Dia ee.  cebidéwveesvededss enka @oee 
Deie Geee CAE 30000085 ccovescecenrenes ©1090 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ..........-.+.. oisé 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............. ele 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

PT s,adeebvctstdcessensadeted 014 @ 
Wing eee GND oo cc eccvesccececeses oie 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ........... owe 
BS PD CDs on ccnscrececceseeces eer o1 6 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ........... soos Oe 
Extra Pale French Of) ......... gedovanous : = © 
Eggshell pa teede cups sedeotouvede eis ¢@ 
White Pale Enamel ............- édincedes 1 » 

Pale ndiwocesbe enon seve o OM @ 
Best Japan G EMD 0 ses ovnnses covvee OR O 
Brumewick Black ......ccsccccosssecseee © 8 @ 
Westin TASER icc cdcccciccscccctocceseoe +e 4 
Freneb and Brush escoccccoccocesce: OD O 
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248 
TENDERS. 


Gommanications for insertion under this headi 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and mast r 
as as not later than 12 noon on— Wednesday. 

* Denotes accepted. *, Denotes Soieady accepted. 

Denotes recommended for accepta: 

BEDWAS (MON.).—For carry | m4 pone widening 
and laying peving, kerb and channel, with appurtenant 
works, at hurch-street, Bedwas, for the Bedwas and 
Machen U.D.C. 


*G. Wilkins, Pontllanfraith aed es ae £258 
. FF ee ar 270 
i; SEE apacedeuh eae ds ad edeided , 82 


HOVE.—For the supply of materials to the 
Corporation :— 
*Geo. Freeman, Ltd 
*Doulton & Co., Ltd 
*Patent Victoria Stone Co 


slabs. 


LEEDS.—For supply of stores for the Waterworks 
Department of the Corporation for one year :— 
“Stanton Iron Works Co.: Cast iron pipes 
*J. Biakeborough & Sons: Sluice valves. { 
*J. Bowling & Co.: Iron castings 
*T. H. Newsome & Co.: Oil. 

For supplies to Sub-Tramways Committee :-— 

*D. Speight 6 Sons : Yorkshire stone flags. 
*W. Scott, Ltd.: Tarred siag and dross. 
*Cloke’s Exte nsion, Ltd.: Refined tar afd open 
hearth steel slag. 
*Roemac, Ltd.: Roemac solution. 
For Electricity Committee : 
*G. & T. Earle, Ltd.: Cement 
*Middieton Estate Co.: Red bricks. 
*J. W. Smith & Co.: Slag. 


: Portiand cement. 
: Stoneware drainpipes 
: Artificial stone paving 





LONDON .—For supply of materials to the Battersea 
Borough Council :-— 


*Constable, Hart & Co.: Tarred macadam. 
*Enderby & Stoney Stanton Granite Co. : Granite and 
chippings. 


*London Granite Co.: Granite and chippings. 

*John Oswald & Sons: [ron castings. 

*Penmaenmawr & Welsh Granite Co. : 
chippings. 


LOUGHTON.—For oupety to the U.D.C. 
materials. Mr. H. White, Surveyor :— 
Granite : —. Macadams, 123, 
London, E.C. 4, 21g. Lid. per ton; *C 
Harte D Granite Quarries, 15s. 
Granite chips: °C. AbJI, Ltd., 129. 5d.; H. L. 
Cooper, 29, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 12g. 3d.; 
Brookes, Ltd., Caxton Hotse, Westminster, 
198. 3 

Gravel: *W. & C. French, Buckhurgt Hill, 98.; W. 
Skipp, Ware 68. 3d. 

Hoggin: *W. & ©. French, 98.; W. Skipp, 6s. 3d. 

Steam rolling: G. J. Anderson, 26, Lower North- 
street, Poplar, roller 358. per day, scarifying 14d. 
per yard, standing 17s. 6d. per day; J. J. Prior, 
Salmon-lane, Limehouse, E., ditto, 30s., 1d. and 


Granite and 


of road 


Cannon-street, 
Abejl, Ltd., 


12s. 6d.; *W. G. Smoothy, Rochford, ditto, 
258. 6d., id. and 7s 
MANCHESTER.—The following tenders have been 


accepted by the Corporation :-— 

°J, Nightingale & Co.: Drainage and plumbing work 
required in Northern District for 12 months. 

*Williams, Greenhalgh & Co.: Drainage and plumbing 
works in Central District. 





Seasoned 


AUSTRIAN, RUSSIAN 


“ Oak 
JAPANESE a 


SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, Eastcheap, LONDON.E.C. 
Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E, 7.N.: Avenue 667, 














THE BUILDER. 


Drainage and plumbing work in 


ct. 

.: Ventilating grids and castings 
required for Sanitary Committee. 

*Stanton Iron Works, Ltd.: Supply of 12-in. and 9-in. 
east iron pipes, and i2-in. special castings for 
Waterworks Department. 

ee, =~ Portland Cement Manufacturers, Lid. 

ortland cement for Waterworks Department 

*Brown, P., Ltd., Oldham: Repair of lightning 
conductor at Levenshulme Destructor Works. 

* Daven ort Engineering Co., Bradford: Cooling tower. 

*W. J. Jenkins & Co, Retford : Coal conveying plant. 

*F. Mitchell & Son, "Manchester : Excavations, &c,, 
for foundations ‘for cooling towers. 

*J. Gerrard & Sons, Manchester, and C. H. Normanton 
& Son, Ltd., Manchester : ‘Foundations for turbo 
generators. 

*John Russell & Co., Ltd.: Steam and gas fittings 

*W. Richardson & Co., Gorton: Erection of motor 
Wagon garage at Gaythorne Gas Works. 


*G. Clark & Son: 


PORTSMOU TH.—tThe following tenders have been 
accepted by the Roads and Works Committee of the 
Corporation :— 

*Swanage Purbeck Stone Works: for Purbeck 
paving, channelling and kerbing 

*G. Aylward, at 6s. 6d. per quarter 

*Bailey & Whiles, Ltd., & W. T. Bayly : 

*H. A. Evans : Firebricks and clay. 

*W. P. Winter & Son, Bailey & Whiles, Ltd., and 
H. A. Evans: Portland cement at £3 168. 6d. per ton 

*A. and F. Manuelle, Ltd. : Granite. 

*T. H. Harvey : Pitch, tar, and creosote wil. 

The Drainage Committee has accepted the following 
contracts :— 

*Foster & Co. : Timber. 

*H. A. Evans : lronmongery. 

*W. P. Winter & Son : Stoneware pipes. 

*. Cash & Co. ; Guily grates, and castings, &c 
“Ww ~ Sparring & Co. : Manhole covers and frames, 


Brick: 


*H. =% Evans, Timothy White Co., Ltd., and York- 


shire Varnish Co. : Oils and paints 


SHEFFIELD.—Repairs to heating apparatus at 
Lodge Moor Hospital for the Corporation :— 
*Ashwell & Nesbit os -- £267 10 O 


STRE TvORD. rig supply of materials for one 
year for the U. 

*Pwitheli Senos mo: 23 & 
ee oe 138 11d. per ton ; 13 ms 
lin., 13s. 5d. ; #in., 13s. 5d. ; 2 in., 138 
18s 0d. : setts, 358. per ton. 

*Brooks & Brooks : Flags, kerbs and setts 

J.E Williams & Co. : Stone-colour paint, 6s. per 
gallon ; Indian red, 5s. 3d. per gallon. 

*Cranskhow & Co. : Ltd., Pipes, &e. 

*J. & 8. Eyres, Ltd.: Manhole covers, &c. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, F 


SLATS MERCHAN TS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, &- 


machine-broken 
138. 11d. ; 
; tarred, 





[APRIL 13, 1917. 


SOUTH SHIELDS.—For insitu eonereting of fo. 
ways, &c., for the Corporation :— 
*Geo. Thornton & Co., at schedole rates. 








-{ AUSTRIAN 


and RIGA. 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED, DRY 


WAINSCOT OAK. 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, Ltd., 


Copuins Road, Stratford, E. ' 











Telegram: Telephone No. : 
is *Gliksten, Strat, ‘“[ondoa. Eastern 8771 (6 lineal. j 








= 


LONDON & 
, LANCASHIRE 


‘epee COMPANY f 
Lt . 





Security: £6,349,479. 
FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS, 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
MARINE, 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


awe *{ 155, Leadenhall Street, E.c. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. €.N. Central 2644 








For GLASS SHELVES & TABLE TOPS 








Apply to 
JAMES CLARK & SON, Lid. 
Railway Arches, Biackfriare Rd., London, $i. 
CLASS POLISHERS, DRILLERS, BEV’LLERS 














BRABY’S Automatic Flushing Tanks. 


SIMPLE. 


FRED* BRABY 


& CO., LTD., 








352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 
POLA WORKS, DEPTFORD, sBal — 


RELIABLE, 











~ 








